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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
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Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
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and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
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U.S. Proposes Date and Place for Meeting of Foreign Ministers 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the German 
problem. 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 26! 


Press release 223 dated March 26 


The Government of the United States refers to 
the note of the Government of the U.S.S.R. of 
March 2, 1959, in response to the United States 
note of February 16” proposing a conference of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

The United States Government has consistently 
favored meetings of interested powers that could 
provide opportunities for conducting serious dis- 
cussions of major problems and could be an effec- 
tive means of reaching agreement on significant 
subjects. It was for this reason that the United 
States Government in its note of February 16 pro- 
posed a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States. The United States Govern- 
ment notes with satisfaction the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s agreement tosuchameeting. 

Specifically, the United States Government pro- 
poses that a meeting of France, the U. 'S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States at the 
Foreign Minister level be convened in Geneva 
on May 11, 1959, to consider questions relating to 
Germany, including a peace treaty with Germany 
and the question of Berlin. Naturally, any of the 
four participating governments should have the 
opportunity to present its views on any question 
which it may consider relevant to the problems 


1 Delivered on Mar. 26 to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs by the American Embassy at Moscow. 
*For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1959, p. 333. 
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under consideration. The purpose of the Foreign 
Ministers meeting should be to reach positive 
agreements over as wide a field as possible, and in 
any case to narrow the differences between the 
respective points of view and to prepare construc- 
tive proposals for consideration by a conference 
of Heads of Government later in the summer. On 
this understanding and as soon as developments in 
the Foreign Ministers meeting justify holding a 
Summit Conference, the United States Govern- 
ment would be ready to participate in such a con- 
ference. The date, place and agenda for such a 
conference would be proposed by the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. The conference of Heads of 
Government could consider and if possible resolve 
some wider problems such as those referred to in 
the Soviet Government’s note of March 2 and in 
previous communications from the United States 
Government and where necessary establish ma- 
chinery for further negotiation on these prob- 
lems. 

The United States Government fully recognizes 
that Poland and Czechoslovakia, like a number of 
other countries, have a legitimate and direct inter- 
est in certain matters which will be discussed in 
the conference. The possibility of the participa- 
tion of other countries at a certain stage in negotia- 
tions could therefore be contemplated. However, 
the United States Government believes that the 
proposed meeting should at least at the outset in- 
volve only the four powers responsible for Ger- 
many. The United States Government also notes 
that the Soviet Government agrees with the pro- 
posal made in its note of February 16 that German 
advisers should be invited to the meeting on May 
11 and be consulted. 

The Government of the United States in pro- 
posing a Foreign Ministers meeting on May 11 
understands that the Soviet Government would 
find Geneva a suitable location. The Government 
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Western Foreign Ministers 
Meet at Washington 


Department Statement 


Press release 210 dated March 23 


The Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States, as representatives 
of the Western powers having the primary respon- 
sibility for Germany, and the Foreign Minister of 
the Federal Republic of Germany will meet in 
Washington on March 31 and April 1 prior to the 
spring session of the NATO Council. These con- 
sultations will provide an opportunity for a fur- 
ther exchange of views among the four Foreign 
Ministers in anticipation of a possible meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
France, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 











of the United States will, therefore, inquire of 
the Government of Switzerland to determine if 
this place and time would be convenient and also 
of the Secretary General of the United Nations 
to ascertain if the facilities of the United Nations 
in Geneva can be made available. 


SOVIET NOTE OF MARCH 2 


Unofficial translation 
No. 15/OSA 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has familiarized itself with the note of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America of February 16, 
1959 and considers it necessary to declare the following. 

The note of the Government of the United States of 
America does not give an answer to the concrete proposal 
of the Soviet Union with regard to the conclusion of a Ger- 
man peace treaty and with regard to the convening for this 
purpose of a peace conference of the states which took 
part in the war with Germany, as well as with regard to 
the normalization of the situation in Berlin. For the 
solution of these questions, which have cardinal signi- 
ficance for the strengthening of peace in Europe and for 
the future of the German nation, the Government of the 
United States of America endeavors to substitute state- 
ments concerning the desirability of an examination by the 
four powers “of the German problem in all its aspects” 
and does not advance on its part any proposals on the 
essence of the problem. 

The very raising of the question of Germany in this 
note speaks of the lack of desire to consider either the 
situation in fact which has arisen in Germany or the 
demands of common sense. If 14 years ago Germany, al- 
though divided into zones, remained a country with one 
social structure, then today two German states exist 
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which have developed in different directions. The govern- 
ments of the Western powers, if they in actuality are_striv- 
ing toward a settlement of the German question on a 
workable basis, cannot close their eyes to this fact, espe- 
cially since it was they who were the first to create the 
West German state. 

Having taken from the very beginning of the occupation 
a course toward the division of Germany, the United 
States of America, England and France at the same time 
were preparing the rearmament of the West German state 
created by them. Thus they discarded the Potsdam agree- 
ment, imbued with the ideas of the eradication of German 
militarism from which the peoples of Europe had suffered 
at the price of incredible sacrifices and losses. As subse- 
quent events have shown, their chief concern was the draw- 
ing of Western Germany into their military grouping. The 
participation of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
NATO permitted it to start openly the formation of the 
Bundeswehr and to demand the arming of it with atomic- 
missile armament. Precisely as the result of the policy of 
rearmament and encouragement of the militaristic forces 
of Western Germany, it is again necessary for the Euro- 
pean peoples to live under conditions of worry and alarm 
concerning their future. 

Another independent German state—the German Demo- 
cratic Republic—chose for itself a course of peace and 
social progress. Here there are no grounds for the revival 
of militarism and the carrying out of a policy of aggres- 
sion and revenge. The government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic has refrained from carrying out military 
conscription and the formation of a mass army. The con- 
trast and disconnection between the two German states 
is deepened still more because of the fact that they belong 
to opposing military-political groupings of powers and the 
ties of specific obligations arising from adherence to these 
groupings. The German Democratic Republic as is known 
is in the organization of the Warsaw Treaty, which has 
no other purpose than the strengthening of peace, the 
reduction of international tension and the cessation of the 
“cold war”, while the Federal Republic of Germany is an 
active participant in NATO where everything is subordi- 
nated to the armaments race, to an endeavor to keep the 
world in a condition of tension, and to preparation for 
an aggressive war. 

In this way the postwar development of Germany has 
advanced on the agenda other problems than those which 
stood before the four powers during the first years after 
the defeat of Hitler Germany. Now it is impossible to 
make any step ahead whatever in the German question if 
it is approached by the old yardstick without accounting 
for the existence of two independent German states and 
of the basic differences in the direction of their develop- 
ment. And this situation will not change one iota no 
matter what the quantity of notes or statements made by 
the Western powers in order to refute facts which are 
based on life itself. 

The Western powers propose to consider the German 
question in all its aspects at the same time that they 
themselves have already destroyed the basis for such 
consideration. There is already no trace of a joint policy 
of the four powers with relation to Germany. No one, 
for instance, can saddle the Soviet Union with responsi- 
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bility for the fact that the Federal Republic of Germany 
has entered upon a militaristic course of development. It 
is generally known that the Soviet Union many times 
warned the Western powers of this danger for the cause 
of peace and the unity of Germany which such a course 
of development of Western Germany has concealed within 
itself. On the other hand, it is unlikely that anyone 
would attribute to the Western powers the fact that in 
the German Democratic Republic the peace-loving demo- 
cratic forces have conquered and become firmer. 

There is still a possibility today for return to the col- 
laboration of the four powers on the important question 
connected with Germany. The conclusion of a German 
peace treaty opens up such a possibility. In a peace 
treaty the German Democratic Republic and Federal Re- 
public of Germany would assume identical obligations 
which would exclude the, possibility of the revival of 
German militarism, which would secure conditions of 
peaceful development for both German states and would 
free European peoples from the oppressive threat of war. 

The proposal of the Soviet Government on the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany has received up 
to the present moment the full support of the governments 
of nine states which participated with their armed forces 
in the war against Hitler Germany. The population of 
these countries comprises almost a billion individuals. 
In addition, this proposal has found approval and sup- 
port in wider circles of public opinion in many other 
states. Aren’t these convincing facts speaking in favor 
of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany in the 
nearest future? 

As to the problem of the unification of Germany, the 
Soviet Government clearly and definitely stated in its 
notes of November 27, 1958 and January 10, 1959,° and 
also in a number of other documents brought to the 
attention of the Government of the United States of 
America, that it considers interference in the affairs of 
the two German states and their substitution by anybody 
whatsoever in the solution of the problem of unification 
impossible and inadmissible. The Germans themselves 
must and should solve this problem. The only thing that 
the four powers could undertake in this direction without 
infringing on the sovere'gnty of the German Democratic 
Republic and Federai Republic of Germany is to aid the 
removal of the current alienation in the relations between 
both German states and to bring about a rapprochement 
and agreement between them for the purpose of solving 
the task of the reunification of Germany. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has expressed readiness to render such aid, sup- 
porting in particular the proposal of the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic about the creation of a Ger- 
man confederation. It would be natural to expect that the 
Government of the United States of America, which states 
its adherence to the cause of the reunification of Germany, 
will manifest a constructive approach to this proposal. 
Meanwhile up to now such an approach has not been 
manifested. 

The Soviet Government would like also to emphasize 
that, according to its profound conviction, the conclusion 


* For texts, see ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 81, and Mar. 9, 
1959, p. 333. 
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of a peace treaty with Germany and normalization of the 
situation in Berlin in current conditions would in them- 
selves be the best means for bringing closer also a solu- 
tion of the problem of reunification in accordance with 
the national aspirations of the Germans and with the 
interests of peace and security of other peoples. 

In advancing a proposal for conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany, the Soviet Government proceeds 
from the need to bring to a conclusion the settlement of 
questions remaining open since the Second World War 
and creating complications in relations among states. 
This can be objected to only by those who do not wish to 
part with the current unsettled situation, who strive to 
preserve the soil for dangerous clashes among the states, 
who wish to keep the world in a state of fever, who are 
for preparation of war, and not for strengthening of 
peace. 

A peace treaty, if the interested states really strive for 
it, can be concluded with both German states since now 
only they speak in the name of the Germany which signed 
the act of surrender, and a peace treaty ought to fix the 
existing situation. One must live in a world of illusions 
to count on changing the social order of any of these 
states with the aid of external intervention. Is it not 
clear that any attempt to apply force to the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many would lead to a clash of the two opposing military 
groupings of which they are participants and would bring 
down on mankind a new war, a hundred times more 
serious in its consequences than all previous wars? 

Conclusion of a German peace treaty would mean also 
settlement of the Berlin question. The Soviet Govern- 
ment more than once has called the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to the fact that 
the situation which has emerged in Germany is not nor- 
mal and represents in itself a serious source of interna- 
tional tension especially in relations among the states of 
Europe. The Soviet Government stands for the solution 
of this question on a basis acceptable for all interested 
parties, with the aim of ensuring confidence and security 
of the peoples of Europe. Precisely for this reason it 
advanced the proposal to transform West Berlin into a 
demilitarized free city, whose independence and necessary 
business, cultural and other ties with the countries of 
West and East would be protected by reliable interna- 
tional guarantees. In these guarantees, in the opinion 
of the Soviet Government, the great powers can take 
part with all their weight and authority, which. already 
in itself would ensure the effective character of these 
guarantees and reliably protect the rights and status of 
a free city of West Berlin. The enlisting of U.N. par- 
ticipation in the guarantees is also entirely possible and 
responsive to the interests of both the population of a free 
city and of securing peace. It goes without saying that 
the Soviet Government is ready to discuss the question 
about guarantees jointly with other interested states in 
order to come to a mutually acceptable agreement. 

As for the statement contained in the note of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America about its readi- 
ness to apply “all appropriate means” for preserving 
the occupation of West Berlin, this of course does not 
change the point of view of the Soviet Government re- 
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garding the need to solve the Berlin question and does not 
influence its intentions in this regard. It is hardly nec- 
essary to prove to the Government of the United States of 
America that the parties whom they threaten with the 
application “of all means” have at their disposal every- 
thing necessary to stand up for themselves in a worthy 
manner and to give a rebuff to any aggression. The 
Soviet Government would like to emphasize that as an 
ally of the German Democratic Republic according to the 
Warsaw Treaty it will completely fulfill its obligations 
according to this treaty. As is known this same position 
is taken by all state participants of the Warsaw Treaty 
who are united in their determination to do everything 
possible for the preservation and if it will be necessary 
for the restoration of peace. 

How in such a situation must one evaluate the threats 
voiced in the West to use tanks and aviation for break- 
ing through to Berlin after the German Democratic Re- 
public as a sovereign state with whom a peace treaty has 
been signed becomes complete master over communica- 
tions between West Berlin and the Federal Republic of 
Germany? 

If behind these threats there is really hidden the in- 
tention to resort to arms, then anyone who decides on this 
will have to take on himself a heavy responsibility before 
mankind for the unleashing of a new war. If the initia- 
tors of such threats count on conducting a war of nerves 
and bringing pressure on the Soviet Union, they then 
must know that such methods in relation to the Soviet 
state have always ended in failure and will suffer the 
same failure in the future as well. According to the 
profound conviction of the Soviet Government now more 
than ever it is necessary to undertake urgent effective 
measures in order to avert the dangerous course of events. 
Therefore it once more returns to its proposal on the 
holding of a meeting of statesmen at the highest level. 

The negotiations of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which 
are now proposed by the Government of the United States 
of America are a long road. 

If the Heads of Governments have not yet adopted a 
firm decision in order to build relations among states on 
the basis of cooperation and in order not to permit any- 
thing that would complicate these relations, then can 
other representatives of the states adopt such decisions 
which would secure a basic improvement of relations 
among states? It cannot be doubted that the efforts of 
such representatives would be directed not so much to 
aiding rapprochement among states as to pursuit of rea- 
sons and motives which guide one or another state in 
introducing its proposals. 

Even the very fact of a meeting of the Heads of Gov- 
ernment in the present strained situation undoubtedly 
would further the normalization of the whole interna- 
tional atmosphere. Can one ignore the truly great his- 
torical significance which would have a decision of the 
Heads of Government participating in the conference that 
henceforth they will make efforts toward a settlement of 
all international problems in the interests of peace on 
the basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence and 
will not permit anything that would interfere with the 
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achievement of such noble ends? This alone would al- 
ready create propitious conditions for the successful set- 
tlement of concrete questions engendering tension in 
international affairs. 

Of course, the Heads of Government could consider a 
wider circle of questions than is proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for a conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. This especially refers to 
those questions the lack of solution of which conceals 
within themselves a threat to the security of peoples and 
international peace. The Soviet Government proceeds 
on the basis that the Heads of Government will discuss 
the proposals introduced by it about the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany, and also about the adoption 
of joint measures toward the elimination of the abnormal 
position which has resulted in connection with the foreign 
occupation of West Berlin. Of course, decisions agreed 
at this conference about a peate treaty would have to be 
submitted to a peace conference, as was proposed by the 
Soviet Union. 

In addition, at the conference of Heads of Government 
could be discussed questions connected with the safe- 
guarding of European security and disarmament, such 
as the mutual withdrawal of forces and the creation of 
an atom-free zone and a zone of disengagement between 
the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact and NATO organi- 
zations, the reduction of the armed forces of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain and France on the territories of other 
states, the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen armament 
and the cessation of its testing, and others. The Soviet 
Government has at the appropriate time named these 
questions and they are well known to the Government of 
the United States of America. 

The Soviet Government considers that for successful 
work in the preparation of a peace treaty with Germany 
and the decision of questions connected with the safe- 
guarding of European security, it is necessary that there 
be active participation in this work by the representatives 
of countries which were subjected to aggression from the 
side of Hitlerite Germany. Proposals directed to the 
limiting of the discussion of a peace treaty in the frame- 
work of four powers can only call forth difficulties in the 
achievement of agreed decisions. In view of this, the 
Soviet Government considers it necessary that at the con- 
ference should take part, besides the four powers, also 
interested countries, like Poland and Czechoslovakia, as 
states bordering on Germany which became the first vic- 
tims of Hitlerite aggression. With regard to the participa- 
tion in the conference of the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considers that at the summit conference in the 
examination of questions about a peace treaty with Ger- 
many and about West Berlin both the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany 
must be represented. In the West, voices are often heard 
against a summit conference since, they say, there are 
no guarantees that this conference will not suffer failure. 
Of course, if from the very beginning one or another par- 
ticipant has no desire to further coming to an agreement 
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at such a meeting, then it really can suffer failure. But 
in such a case any conference, on whatever level it is 
conducted, will inevitably be doomed to failure. 

To secure the success of a summit conference it is 
necessary that all its participants be guided by a sincere 
desire to come to agreement and realize that for the sake 
of securing a lasting peace among peoples it is necessary 
to renounce attempts to achieve any one-sided advantages 
in the negotiations. 

The Soviet Government adheres to the opinion that 
a meeting at the highest level has at the present time 
the greatest chances of achieving positive results. Such 
authoritative statesmen as the Heads of Government, who 
possess very great plenary powers and experience, must 
have their say in order to give a new direction to the de- 
velopment of relations among states. After achieving 
agreement among themselves on vital international ques- 
tions, the Heads of Government would be able then to 
instruct the Ministers of Foreign Affairs to work out 
future measures for the realization of the joint decisions 
adopted. 

If the governments of the Western powers are not yet 
ready to take part in a summit conference, then the 
Soviet Government considers that for an examination 
of questions concerning the peace treaty with Germany 
and concerning West Berlin, there could be convoked a 
conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Besides, the Soviet Government declares its agree- 
ment with the proposal of the Governments of the United 
States of America, Great Britain, and France that at this 
meeting both German states—the German Democratic Re- 
public and the Federal Republic of Germany—would be 
represented. Since both these concrete questions had long 
since matured, the Soviet Government considers it appro- 
priate to set for the work of a meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters a term of not more than two or three months. 

As for the question about the time and place of a 
meeting of Heads of Government, the Soviet Govern- 
ment would consider it possible to convene such a con- 
ference in April of this year in Vienna or Geneva, if this 
is convenient for the Government of the United States of 
America, and also the governments of the state partici- 
pants of such a conference, and if, of course, the Govern- 
ment of Austria or Switzerland would be ready to extend 
hospitality to the participants of such a conference. 

If the Government of the United States of America 
is not ready for a meeting of Heads of Government, then 
the Soviet Government proposes at the above-noted time 
and place to convene a conference of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs with the above-proposed composition. 

The Soviet Government would like to express the hope 
that its proposal will meet support on the part of the 
Government of the United States of America, which, to- 
gether with the Soviet Union and other staté participants 
of the anti-Hitler coalition in the period of the Second 
World War, made its contribution to the cause of smash- 
ing Hitlerite Germany and now with the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Germany would further the removal 
of a military danger on the part of German militarism. 
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Prime Minister Macmillan 
Visits Washington 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of the 
United Kingdom came to Washington for infor- 
mal discussions from March 19 to 24. Following 
is an exchange of greetings between Mr. Maemil- 
lan and Vice President Nixon upon the arrival of 
the Prime Minister on March 19. 


Press release 203 dated March 19 
Vice President Nixon 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is a very great honor and 
privilege for me to welcome you again to Wash- 
ington. And, while this is going to be a very busy 
working trip for you, I can assure you that you 
will receive a very warm welcome every place that 
you are here in the very brief few days of this visit. 

We have noted the travels on which you have 
embarked in the past few weeks, and all of us in 
this country and in this Government appreciate 
the very dedicated work that you have been doing 
and are doing in the cause of unity of the free na- 
tions and peace for the world. We know too that 
the conversations that you will have with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and with members of our State 
Department will contribute to the close under- 
standing and to the unity of purpose which has 
marked our relationships in the past and which 
is essential if we are to have peace with freedom 
in the future. 


Prime Minister Macmillan 

Mr. Vice President, I am most grateful to you 
for your warm words of welcome. As you have 
said, we have done quite a lot of traveling in the 
last few weeks. Our journeys began with Mos- 
cow, and since then the Foreign Secretary and I 
have been to Paris and to Bonn and yesterday to 
Ottawa. 

We have had very full and friendly discussions 
in these three capitals of our friends about the in- 
ternational situation in the light of what we 
learned at Moscow. And now we are here by your 
good grace and kindness to further conversations 
with the President and his colleagues. 

I hope also to have the opportunity of some talk 
with the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles. His in- 
domitable spirit is a great encouragement and in- 
spiration to us all. 
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When the Foreign Secretary and I were here 
last year in June, the concept that came out of the 
talks that we had with the President and Mr. Sec- 
retary Dulles was that of the interdependence of 
the free world. This is a concept which is more 
than ever valid today when the problems before us 
are both serious and urgent. 

Fortunately, one of the main elements of that 
interdependence—perhaps I may say the keystone 
of it—is the partnership between the United 
States and Great Britain. I believe I can truly 
say that this partnership has never been closer 
than today. It is in that spirit that we shall have 
our talks in the next few days. 

I referred just now to the discussions which 
the Foreign Secretary and I had in Russia. I am 
persuaded that the Soviet leaders realize that 
they, like we, have a common interest in avoid- 
ing war. But what I think we did achieve was 
their endorsement of the principle of resolving 
differences between nations by negotiation, and 
not by force or unilateral action. If this be true, 
this is a worthwhile gain. I then, when I was in 
Russia, defined negotiations in this way : that they 
should be based on knowledge gained in full dis- 
cussion and conducted with a sincere desire to 
reach fair agreements. 

To agree to negotiate is not to abandon one’s 
principles; it is to find the true forum to maintain 
them. What we have now to do with all our 
allies is to work out a common policy which com- 
bines firmness and reasonableness. It is the right 
mixture of these which will once again provide 
strength and unity of the free world. 

Thank you very much. 


United States and Bulgaria 
Resume Diplomatic Relations 


Press release 226 dated March 27 


Agreement has been reached between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria for the resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations between the two countries, which 
were suspended in February 1950,? and the reestab- 
lishment of their respective Legations at Sofia 
and Washington. This agreement has been 
reached as a result of conversations which have 


? BULLETIN of July 7, 1958, p. 23. 
*For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1950, pp. 
851-356. 
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taken place since March 4, 1959, between Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs Foy D. 
Kohler and the Bulgarian Permanent Represen- 
tative to the United Nations, Ambassador Peter 
G. Voutov, at New York and Washington. These 
conversations have successfully overcome the pre- 
viously existing obstacles to the resumption of 
normal diplomatic relations reflecting the tradi- 
tional friendship between the Bulgarian and 
American peoples. 


King Baudouin of Belgium 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated March 23 : 

The President of the United States announced 
on March 23 that His Majesty King Baudouin of 
the Belgians has accepted the President’s invita- 
tion to visit the United States. His Majesty will 
be in the United States for a 10-day official visit 
beginning at Washington on May 11. 


Promoting Better Understanding 
Between the U.S. and Asia 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


It is a source of great satisfaction to me to have 
this exceptional opportunity to meet with the 
members of the Japan-America Society as well 
as those of the Association for Asian Studies. 
When Mr. [Francis B.] Sayre [president, Japan- 
America Society of Washington] suggested that 
I participate with my friend, Ambassador 
[Koichiro] Asakai, in today’s special meeting, 
I welcomed it because of the representative mem- 
bership of both organizations and especially be- 
cause of their influence and interest in American 
relations in Asia and the Western Pacific. 

I am particularly happy to be associated with 
Ambassador Asakai because I know of no Asian 
who is a more intelligent friend of my country 
than the Ambassador. I know that he devotes 
his tremendous abilities, his diplomatic skill and 


Remarks made before the Japan-America Society of 
Washington at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 25 (press 
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experience to promoting happy and solid relations 
between Japan and the United States. 

And by the same token with your permission I 
would like to pay tribute to the devotion of Sec- 
retary Robertson? in stimulating the mutual 
interest of the 11 Asian countries, including Ja- 
pan, in close and harmonious relations with the 
United States. He has been successful in develop- 
ing a breadth of understanding and has inspired 
a mutual confidence which have gone far to avoid 
conflicts of interest or, when these have unavoid- 
ably happened, to facilitate their friendly solu- 
tion. I share with him a belief in the practical 
value of the devoted work of the membership of 
your organizations in promoting a high degree of 
understanding between our countries in ways 
which are often beyond the reach of mere official- 
dom and which are so precious to a fundamental 
meeting of the minds between peoples. 

Apropos of efforts to promote better under- 
standing, it might be timely to state that the 
American people’s desire to know about and 
understand developments on the mainland of 
China is thwarted, not by the United States Gov- 
ernment but by the Peiping regime. As an ex- 
ception to our policy against travel by American 
citizens in areas controlled by the regime which 
has refused to negotiate a political settlement of 
the Korean war, in October 1957 we validated the 
passports of 26 representatives of American news- 
gathering organizations for travel in Communist 
China. We have done this in order to facilitate 
the flow of information to the American people on 
conditions there. The Chinese Communists, how- 
ever, have so far refused to admit these newsmen 
except in one instance, where the man was identi- 
fied as an agriculturist. 


Taiwan and Berlin Issues 

Our meeting today coincides with a number of 
developments in the international field which are 
of interest to Japan-American relations. 

Last September we were suddenly faced by a 
heavy bombardment from the mainland of the 
offshore island positions held by the forces of the 
Republic of China. This abrupt orchestration of 
military force followed shortly after a visit to 
Peiping by the Soviet Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, Nikita Khrushchev. It was ac- 
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companied by a barrage of radio broadcasts from 
Peiping which left little doubt that it was part 
and parcel of a campaign designed to drive the 
Republic of China forces not only from the off- 
shore positions but from Taiwan. Implicit in 
the broadcasts was the repeated suggestion that 
United States forces should be driven from the 
Western Pacific. 

Voices then were heard in different world areas 
expressing the notion that it would be foolhardy 
to risk war over the insignificant offshore posi- 
tions because geographically they seemed to form 
a natural part of the mainland of China, even 
though they had never been in the possession of 
the present Peiping regime. Better judgment, 
however, prevailed, and by steadfast courage and 
determination the positions remained intact. 

What is interesting in this experience, however, 
is a certain similarity between those critics of a 
firm stand on the question of resistance to force 
and aggression as a means of solution of problems 
and the more recent issue of Berlin. It is true that 
the issues are not identical. In the Far East prob- 
lem concerning the offshore isiands and Taiwan, 
the conflict arose between the opposing Chinese 
elements. The Berlin issue was provoked directly 
by the Soviet Union as one of the four occupy- 
ing powers exercising rights and responsibilities 
of military occupation resulting from military 
conquest. 

But the point of similarity I have in mind is 
that, when an atmosphere of crisis developed in 
the first instance by military action provoked by 
the Communist regime in Peiping, there was a 
small chorus of hasty reaction to the effect that we 
should not risk generalized conflict over the insig- 
nificant island positions; that it was the part of 
caution and prudence to yield to this type of forci- 
ble aggression in violation of the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter in the general interest of 
peace. The implication was that, if the free world 
yielded on this issue, the crisis would pass and 
there would be peace in the Western Pacific. This 
thesis was stoutly asserted by some in the face of 
the Peiping declarations that their intent and pur- 
pose continued to be the conquest of Taiwan. 

Likewise, in the case of the Berlin issue, we 
have heard in these past weeks similar voices, 
sometimes the same voices, urging that the free 
world abandon its rights and responsibilities in 
West Berlin on the theory that it would be fool- 
hardy to risk generalized war over the Berlin issue. 
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Actually these voices overlook the fact that what 
is at stake is not only our rights in West Berlin, 
including peaceful access to it, but also the very 
freedom of the 214 million men, women, and chil- 
dren of West Berlin. 

Inherent in these attitudes on both issues—and 
I am glad that they are by far small minority atti- 
tudes—is an assumption that to yield on an issue 
under such circumstances of application of force or 
the threat of force where a given issue is described 
as insignificant or of small importance would be 
the happy solution; that there would be an end 
of pressures—a sort of peace-in-our-time idea— 
and that the world would be able to relax and de- 
vote itself to the peaceful pursuit of improved 
living conditions and the enjoyment of the fruits 
of our labors. 

Unfortunately we have learned, as a result of 
our experiences since World War IT, that this type 
of easy concession under pressure of intimidation 
and force does not promote the chances of endur- 
ing peace. On the contrary it only encourages 
further unreasonable demands and leads to fur- 
ther crisis. This is because it is quite clear that 
the leadership of the international Communist 
movement is not content with small local gains. 
These are but steppingstones in a program of 
larger domination. Thus we know that in the 
European situation the Soviet objective is not 
merely the local question of four-power occupa- 
tion of the City of Berlin or the technical ques- 
tions of access but the larger question of a Ger- 
many subservient to external diktat. Thus Mr. 
Molotov was fond of saying “as goes Germany, 
so goes Europe.” Even though he may tempo- 
rarily be absent from the policymaking group in 
the Soviet leadership, his ideas seem to continue. 


Time for Creative Diplomacy 


Thus we are faced with another in what is no 
doubt a series of provocations of critical issues 
which the free world is called upon to meet. In 
the present case I think there is cause for a great 
deal of satisfaction in the steadfast manner in 
which the West is meeting an exceedingly com- 
plex and difficult problem. There is no doubt 
great wisdom in the efforts of the Western lead- 
ership to thoroughly explore the issue in a series 
of negotiations and consultations which will leave 
no stone unturned in the quest of a peaceful solu- 
tion. This is a fine example of courageous states- 
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manship which is not harnessed to sterile notions 
of a status quo but one in which imagination is at 
play to progress and to use all the apparatus of 
negotiation and diplomacy which can be brought 
to bear in this kind of a situation. It seems to 
me that this offers the best kind of a guarantee 
against the free world’s becoming engaged in war. 
War could happen either through miscalculation 
or a chain of events such as happened before 
World War I which led to a major conflict for 
which the countries involved were not prepared. 
Of course there could always be the possibility of 
a coldblooded plan for such hostilities, but we ex- 
clude this as unthinkable because with present 
modern instruments of destruction such a purpose 
would be self-defeating. Therefore it seems to 
us that this is the time for creative diplomacy, to 
arrive at the maximum understanding possible in 
the circumstances based on a certain confidence 
that neither side regards modern warfare, with 
its elements of absolute destruction, as a thinkable 
solution. 

Our policy in the free world is based on the 
principle of interdependence which was pointedly 
referred to by Prime Minister Macmillan in his 
statement on arrival at Washington [March 19].* 
The principle of interdependence applies in our 
relations in Asia and the Western Pacific just as 
it does in Europe. It provides the necessary bul- 
wark which protects the liberty of our people to 
pursue their destinies and at the same time permits 
a more equitable share of the staggering burdens 
which modern defensive requirements impose in 
this highly competitive world situation. That 
principle, I am sure, will best serve the mutual 
interests of both Japan and the United States. 


U.S. Expresses Concern at Actions 
of Chinese Communists in Tibet 


Statement by Acting Secretary Herter, March 26 


Press release 222 dated March 26 

I am deeply shocked at reports seeping out from 
Tibet about the ruthless suppression of human 
liberties there and the determined effort by the 
Chinese Communists to destroy the religion and 
culture of the people of Tibet. 

It has been only 8 years since the Peiping re- 
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gime agreed to respect Tibet’s religious and cul- 
tural autonomy. Evidently the Communists have 
broken that agreement as part of their ruthless 
drive to eliminate all individuality and human 
values within their empire. Once again the hy- 
pocrisy of the Communists is demonstrated. 
They constantly charge others with aggression 
and interference, but when a courageous people 
within their grasp seeks liberty their answer is 
ruthless repression. 

We are saddened by the suffering of the Tibetan 
people, and yet we see in their resistance efforts 
one more heartening example of the indomitable 
spirit of man. 


Department Statement, March 28! 


The order issued by Chou En-lai clearly reveals 
Peiping’s intention to destroy the historical au- 
tonomy of the Tibetan people. This is a blatant 
violation of Peiping’s solemn pledge of May 1951 
guaranteeing the Tibetans political and religious 
autonomy. 

In place of the legitimate Tibetan Government 
dissolved by the order the Communists have estab- 
lished direct military rule. As evidence we note 
that among the five Chinese appointees on the 
revised administrative control committee is a 
Deputy Political Commissar of the Red Chinese 
Army. The Communists’ order states that the 
Panchen Lama will act as Chairman of the new 
Tibetan regime. The Panchen Lama has never 
been the primary religious leader of Tibet, and it 
is clear that the replacement of the Dalai Lama 
has been effected by foreign intervention without 
the consent of the Tibetan people. The Panchen 
Lama was brought up in China and came to Tibet 
in the wake of the Chinese Red Army. 

A significant feature of the Chinese Communist 
statements this morning [March 28] is the admis- 
sion that the Tibetan resistance to Chinese Com- 
munist rule is widespread and continuing. The 
statements admit that the Communists have been 
trying to suppress by force this Tibetan resistance 
since last May. By their count at least 20,000 
Tibetan patriots are in arms against them. They 
also state that the entire Tibetan Army has joined 
the resistance movement. 

The United States is profoundly sympathetic 
with the people of Tibet in the face of the barba- 
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rous intervention of the Chinese Communist im- 
perialists to deprive a proud and brave people 
of their cherished religious and political autonomy 
and to pervert their institutions to Communist 
ends. 


President Eisenhower Receives 
Austrian Book on U.S. Aid 


Press release 197 dated March 18 


A book dedicated to “the unknown American 
taxpayers through whose good will millions were 
given for the reconstruction of the Austrian econ- 
omy” was presented to President Eisenhower on 
March 18. Wilfried Platzer, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, presented to the President a copy of 
Zehn Jahre ERP in Oesterreich 1948/1958 (Ten 
Years of the European Recovery Program in Aus- 
tria 1948/1958), which has been published in 
Vienna. 

The 368-page volume reviews the course of Aus- 
tria’s economy since 1945 and cites, with sup- 
porting facts and figures, the vital contribution 
which U.S. assistance made to the reconstruction 
of the Austrian economy. 

Five forewords by five leading Austrian Gov- 
ernment officials introduce the book. 

“Wherever and however we celebrate the anni- 
versary of Austria’s rescue from economic col- 
lapse,” wrote Federal Chancellor Raab in the first 
foreword, “we should be mindful of the fact that 
the means for our reconstruction were contributed 
by the American taxpayer. .. . To him, Amer- 
ica’s man in the street, Austria owes its thanks.” 
Vice Chancellor Bruno Pittermann wrote in the 
preface: “The peoples of Europe, Austria among 
them, have recognized Marshall plan aid as a life- 
saving blood transfusion made at a crucial mo- 
ment of economic decline. We Austrians shall 
always remember this aid with deep gratitude.” 

In addition to presenting an overall survey of 
the financial achievements of Austria during the 
10-year period, the book also throws light on the 
psychological effects of ERP and how it mobilized 
the psychological energies of the Austrian people 
and helped them regain their national self- 
confidence. “None of the political steps which 
Austria took in the past decade,” wrote Austrian 
Foreign Minister Leopold Fig] in his foreword, 
“would have been possible without the economic 
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help of the United States within the framework 
of the European Recovery Program. Austria’s 
gratitude has manifested itself in its clear inter- 
vention for all peaceful goals and in its mainte- 
nance and protection of the dignity of the human 
individual.” 

One chapter of the book is entitled “The Hole 
in the East” and discusses in a candid manner the 
tight Soviet grip on the economy of the zone of 
Austria controlled by Russia from 1945 to 1955 
and how the Austrian Government was able to 
solve the problems of this sector by means of U.S. 
aid funds after the Russians had evacuated their 
occupation forces. 

The book sums up the eilects of U.S. assistance 
in the following passage: 


“Tf one reviews the accomplishments of the 
European Recovery Program in Austria despite 
the stringent economic conditions of the year 1958, 
if one contemplates the great crises of the last 10 
years in the economy and the communications of 
Austria from the viewpoint of its proven ability 
to resist a crisis in the economy, if one measures 
the confidence which the Austrian people have in 
the stability and the capabilities of their economy 
and its rising standard of living in spite of con- 
tinued unsettled international conditions, and if 
one takes into calculation the sound currency, then 
we come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
American taxpayer invested his money success- 
fully in the stabilization of Austria.” 


Germany Makes Prepayment on Debt 
to U.S. for Postwar Economic Aid 


Press release 218 dated March 25 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Governments of the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany exchanged notes at 
Bonn on March 20 under which the Federal Re- 
public agrees to make an advance payment of $150 
million on March 31, 1959, on its indebtedness to 
the United States for postwar economic assistance 
totaling approximately $3 billion. This debt 
arose as a result of U.S. expenditures in Germany 
under the Marshall plan and other assistance pro- 
grams. An agreement for settlement of this in- 
debtedness, signed at London on February 27, 
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1953, provides for payment to the United States 
of $1 billion with interest over a period of 30 years. 
Semiannual payments of interest beginning July 
1, 1953, and of principal installments beginning 
July 1, 1958, have been made by the Germans under 
this agreement as they became due. 

This advance payment to the United States ful- 
fills a requirement of the 1953 agreement that, in 
the event of a German prepayment on their corre- 
sponding debts to either the British or French 
Governments, the Federal Republic will, unless 
the United States agrees otherwise, make propor- 
tionate prepayment on its postwar assistance debt 
to the United States. A prepayment of a compa- 
rable percentage of the Federal Republic-United 
Kingdom debt had already been offered by the 
Federal Republic as part of the financial assistance 
given the British balance of payments. 

The U.S. note was signed by the Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Bonn, Henry J. Tasca, and the German 
note by Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


I have the honor to refer to your Excellency’s 
note of March 20, 1959, which, in agreed transla- 
tion, reads as follows: 


I have the honor to declare that, in accordance with 
the agreement of February 27, 1953 between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States of America 
regarding the settlement of the claim of the United States 
of America for post-war economic assistance (other than 
surplus property) to Germany (hereinafter referred to 
as the agreement), the Federal Government is ready to 
conclude the following agreement with the Government 
of the United States of America. 

(1) The Federal Government shall make a prepayment 
of $150,000,000.00 by March 31, 1959 on the principal sum 
still outstanding under the agreement. 

(2) As regards the prepayment to be made by the 
German Federal Government under paragraph 1 above, 
the Government of the United States of America agrees 
that instead of the semi-annual installments of $23,- 
790,000.00 as stated in paragraph 2, Article 1 of the agree- 
ment, the Federal Government shall in 1961, 1962, 1963, 
1964, and 1965 only pay semi-annual installments to the 
amount required under the agreement as interest on the 
principal sum still outstanding in those years, and in 1966 
shall make additional payments in liquidation of the prin- 
cipal sum only inasmuch as the principal sums owed and 
due under the agreement have not already been settled 
by the prepayment under paragraph 1 above. 

(3) The new amortization schedule to liquidate the 


debt arising out of the post-war economic assistance of 
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the United States of America (other than surplus prop- 
erty), a copy of which is attached,? follows from the 
above. 

If the Government of the United States of America 
agrees with the above provisions, I have the honor to 
suggest that this note and your Excellency’s reply to it 
should be regarded as an agreement between the two 
Governments, to enter into force on the day of the receipt 
of your reply. 


Passports and the Communist Conspiracy 


by John W. Hanes, Jr. 


I have the honor to inform your Excellency that 
the Government of the United States of America 
accepts the foregoing provisions and accordingly 
agrees that your Excellency’s note and this reply 
shall constitute an agreement between the two 
Governments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs * 


Foreign relations used to be something that this 
country thought it could afford largely to ignore 
or at least to delegate to the sole attention of a 
few people who were interested in such things in 
Washington. The pioneer work which your own 
organization, comprised of so many leading citi- 
zens of this great central city of the United 
States, has done for nearly 40 years is one very 
tangible reason why that situation has changed. 

Today it is self-evident that our foreign rela- 
tions are inseparable from our national security. 
We all recognize that our security, our lives, and 
our very existence, both as individuals and as a 
Nation, are effectively threatened from abroad. 
We all recognize the existence of a powerful and 
implacable hostile force dedicated to world con- 
quest and to the destruction of all that our Re- 
public and our people stand for. The hostile 
force is international communism, and its primary 
manifestation is Soviet Russia. It is also, how- 
ever, an international conspiracy that extends into 
every nation in the world, including our own. 

These facts have a connection with the U.S. 
passport. I would like today to tell you why. 

A great deal of confusion and misunderstanding 
has surrounded the matter of Communists and 
passports. The misunderstanding has related 
both to the facts and to the issues which are in- 


* Not printed here. 
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volved, as well as to others which are not but 
which have been introduced into the controversy. 
I hope to set the record straight on these facts 
and issues. 


The Supreme Court Decision 

In June 1958, in the Kent-Briehl ? and Dayton ® 
cases, the United States Supreme Court by a 
majority of five to four handed down decisions 
holding, in effect, that the Secretary of State does 
not have the authority to refuse a passport be- 
cause of membership in the Communist Party or 
even because he has specifically found that an ap- 
plicant is going abroad willfully and knowingly 
to engage in activities which would advance the 
Communist movement. In both decisions the 
Court denied the Secretary’s right because the 
Congress has not passed legislation specifically 
giving the Secretary that right. Contrary to 
popular belief, the Supreme Court did not hold 
that it was unconstitutional to deny a passport to 
a Communist. It did say that any legislation 
giving the Secretary the right to make such a 
denial must carefully protect the constitutional 
rights of citizens. 

Since that date the administration has been ur- 
gently seeking the passage of such legislation by 
the Congress, Although the House overwhelm- 
ingly passed a bill in the closing days of the last 
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session of Congress, the Senate failed to act; and 
neither House has taken action as yet in this 
session. 


The Nature of the Communist Conspiracy 


In order to understand why this situation is 
serious it is necessary first to understand the na- 
ture and methods of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

That conspiracy today creates a greater menace 
to the United States than we have ever faced be- 
fore. With assets of some 900 million people and 
16 once-independent countries that have fallen 
under its control, it commands frightening re- 
sources. The United States is the only power 
strong enough to maintain the alliance which 
alone keeps international communism from its 
goal of world conquest. We would be naive in- 
deed if we believed that its vast and harshly reg- 
imented resources were not consistently committed 
against us in every way which could do us harm, 
openly and secretly, abroad and at home. 

This conspiracy is truly international. It is 
controlled and directed from Moscow. That part 
of it which exists in America is no more Amer- 
ican than that part which rules in Hungary is 
Hungarian. Some hard-core supporters of the 
international Communist movement hold ‘Amer- 
ican citizenship, but they are not ordinary Amer- 
ican citizens. They voluntarily give service and 
allegiance to a foreign ideology which promotes 
the objectives of a foreign power. 

Some people feel that, because actual member- 
ship in the Communist Party, U.S.A., as of today 
is small, the American brand of communism 
therefore offers no threat to our internal security. 
Many top Communists, of course, are not party 
members. The Communists themselves do not 
even agree that the party is weak. Last month 
William Lorenzo Patterson in an editorial in The 
Worker said: “The prevailing political atmos- 
phere permits increasing activities with lessening 
dangers of victimization. . . . Let’s be bolder.” 
Every day brings us new evidence of the vitality, 
the farflung operations, and the current danger of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United States. 

We believe that the travel abroad and the pos- 
session of a valid American passport by hard- 
core American Communists constitute a rea] dan- 
ger to our country. This is so because all the 
evidence about Communist organization and 
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methods shows that the effective functioning of 
the international party machinery depends in 
large part on the freedom of its members to 
travel. 

One does not have to be a student of Commu- 
nist organization to realize the truth of this. 
Think of your own organizations. Everyone in 
business today travels almost constantly. You all 
know that personal contact is an essential part of 
doing business. The mails, even the telephone, 
are not an adequate substitute. If this is true of 
normal business operations, how much more true 
must it be of the enormously complex worldwide 
operation of an international conspiracy where 
virtually everything must also be kept secret. I 
do not know how one would go about recruiting 
an espionage agent by mail or by telephone. I 
doubt if the Communists know either. Such 
things require personal assessment, personal re- 
cruitment, personal contact. In an organization 
of this sort, to hamper the movements of any 
members of the organization is a crippling blow 
and puts the operations of the organization under 
a most heavy handicap. 

Another thing that is important to understand 
is that the size and complexity of this Communist 
organization require a very great variety of 
orders and instructions and information and ac- 
tivities to keep it operating. It has top people 
in it, and it has little people. It isn’t only the 
top people who are important. Each of the little 
people in this highly disciplined machine is a cog 
who has his own place and his own usefulness 
to the functioning of the whole machine. A 
relatively unimportant but reliable member of the 
conspiracy may act as a courier to carry an im- 
portant message between Communist leaders in 
different countries. The whole elaborate organi- 
zation which has surrounded every Communist es- 
pionage network which we know about in this 
country, such as in the Rosenberg case, has 
demonstrated conclusively the essential role 
played by the numerous “unimportant” little 
people in the organization, without whom it 
would cease to function. 

We are by no means helpless against this con- 
spiracy, nor has our Government been inactive or 
unsuccessful in fighting back. Much of the suc- 
cess we have had is attributable directly to the 
dedicated fight over many years and many ob- 
stacles which has been carried on personally by 
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Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and by the FBI. Their 
persistence and their results have inspired others 
who work in this field and have done much to 
awaken the American people to a clear and pres- 
ent danger. 

Our weapons against Communist subversion 
have been a closely interlinked set of techniques. 
They have included penetration of the conspiracy 
and constant surveillance and, always, to the ex- 
tent we could achieve it by passport and visa and 
immigration regulations, the denial of free move- 
ment in and out of the country and thereby of 
easy and satisfactory communications. 

The loss of our ability to stop American mem- 
bers of the Communist apparatus from getting 
passports has blunted the other weapons we have 
against the Communist conspiracy. For example, 
our success in preventing the entry of foreign 
Communist agents and couriers with their financ- 
ing and instructions from headquarters becomes 
rather hollow if American members of the ap- 
paratus can travel freely out of the country. 
Similarly, the most successful penetration of the 
domestic Communist apparatus by agents of the 
United States is rendered much less useful if the 
persons watched can evade observation for ex- 
tended periods by traveling abroad, probably be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, where we can hardly ex- 
pect to know what they are doing. 

I have sometimes been asked whether there is 
really any point in denying passports to Ameri- 
can Communists, for after all they can travel 
legally to Latin America without a passport and 
from there usually can obtain illegal passage to 
wherever they wish to go. This is undeniably 
true. However, it is also a fact that, in the years 
during which we denied passports to Communists, 
very few important members of the apparatus 
took advantage of this roundabout route. One 
reason may be that, whenever you require an or- 
ganization to utilize cumbersome and devious and 
illegal methods of this sort, you stretch that much 
farther and that much thinner the trail which 
the conspirators cannot fail to leave. They must 
utilize more people with more risk of some break- 
down in the system and compromise of its secrecy. 
It is that much more likely that somewhere along 
the trail those whose job it is to counter the Com- 
munist conspiracy will uncover it. Undoubtedly 
one of the greatest protections we have against 
the conspiracy is knowledge of what is taking 
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place within it. Whenever such a trail can be 
uncovered at any point, it can usually be un- 
raveled fairly easily in both directions, with the 
result of a considerable increase of our knowledge 
about the whole conspiracy. 


Communist Interest in Passports 

Our own Government has long recognized how 
important American passports are to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Forty years ago, just after 
the Bolshevik revolution, the Department of State 
became aware that American Communists were 
carrying on espionage, propaganda, and revolu- 
tionary activities for the Soviet Government and 
the international Communist movement. The 
State Department decided in 1920 that passports 
should be refused to persons who advocated the 
overthrow of governments by force, who es- 
poused publicly the Soviet cause, or were carriers 
of Communist correspondence. This policy re- 
mained in force until 1931. At no time, I might 
point out, during this 11 years was the Secretary’s 
discretion in the matter ever challenged in the 


courts. 

The American passport has always been valu- 
able to espionage rings, as you can well imagine. 
For example, prior to World War II an espionage 
agent was arrested in Copenhagen and found to 


have four U.S. passports in his possession. The 
Communist underground has long maintained 
workshops devoted to the wholesale forgery and 
falsification of passports and other documents. 

However, genuine American passports were 
highly prized at intelligence headquarters in Mos- 
cow, according to a former chief of Soviet intel- 
ligence in Europe. During the Spanish Civil 
War, Communist leaders assiduously collected the 
passports of the several thousand Americans in 
the International Brigade, and the bulk of these 
passports eventually found their way to Moscow 
for alteration and possible use by Soviet agents. 
In fact, so many American passports were col- 
lected from this source that, as a countermeasure, 
the U.S. had to replace every outstanding pass- 
port in the world with a new document. 


Congress Acts 

In 1949, 11 members of the National Board of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., were convicted of 
conspiring to advocate the overthrow of the U.S. 
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Government by force or violence. In 1950 Ameri- 
can Communists were actively supporting the 
enemy position in the Korean war. Congress, 
recognizing these dangers, passed the Internal 
Security Act and found that: 


... travel of Communist members, representatives, 
and agents from country to country facilitates communi- 
cation and is a prerequisite for the carrying on of ac- 
tivities to further the purposes of the Communist move- 
ment. 


Congress also said that Americans who participate 
knowingly in the world Communist movement, 


. .. in effect repudiate their allegiance to the United 
States, and in effect transfer their allegiance to the 
foreign country in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement. 


Yet allegiance is the touchstone of the right to a 
passport. 

Indeed, the Internal Security Act of 1950 made 
it a crime to issue passports to members of reg- 
istered Communist organizations, but this sanc- 
tion still has no legal effect because protracted 
litigation in the courts has been able to prevent 
that part of the act from becoming applicable. 

Again, in 1954, Congress made its intention 
clear when it declared that the Communist Party 
of the United States, 

. although purportedly a political party, is in fact 


an instrumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States. 


Congress further found that the role of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., as the agency of a hostile 
foreign power renders its existence a “clear, pres- 
ent and continuing danger to the security of the 
United States.” 


The Department’s Regulations 

The Secretary of State, charged by law with the 
issuing of passports, could hardly have ignored 
these congressional findings. In 1952 the Depart- 
ment’s policy was made a matter of official record 
when Secretary Acheson issued regulations estab- 
lishing the criteria for refusing passports to Com- 
munists and Communist supporters.* 

The publication of these regulations triggered a 
violent attack by the Communists through their 
press and through the courts, utilizing every de- 
vice of law and procedure. Their clever campaign 


‘For a Department statement of May 24, 1952, see Bur- 
LETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 919. 
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gained respectability because many sincere per- 
sons who have no sympathy whatever with com- 
munism became disturbed by the argument that 
the regulations permitted the Secretary of State 
arbitrarily to restrict a citizen’s rights. These 
were the regulations which in 1958 the Supreme 
Court struck down by finding that they had not 
been specifically authorized by Congress. 

I think it might be well to put into perspective 
exactly how these regulations operated and their 
practical effects by giving you some statistics on 
the numbers of Communist supporters refused 
passports under them and the numbers of Amer- 
icans who received passports. For the 2 calendar 
years preceding the Supreme Court’s decision, 
1956 and 1957, 1,145,000 passports were issued or 
renewed. During that same period the Passport 
Office limited the passport privilege of 51 persons 
because of Communist grounds. Every one of 
those persons had access to an elaborate and im- 
partial appeal mechanism, and many of them uti- 
lized it. From the time this mechanism was set 
up in 1952 until the Supreme Court’s decision in 
June 1958, the Secretary of State—and it must be 
the Secretary personally—refused passports to 
only 15 persons on Communist grounds after full 
hearings. A number were granted passports after 
hearings; some others, of course, did not contest 
the Passport Office’s denial, and undoubtedly 
many active Communists never bothered to apply 
at all, knowing they would be scrutinized and re- 
quired to make a sworn statement about Com- 
munist Party membership. 

I believe it is important to remember these 
figures when statements are made about the “arbi- 
trary” action of the Department in passport mat- 
ters. I assure you that these 15 persons who were 
denied passports by the Secretary did not include 
a single one who was an ordinary American citi- 
zen or whose only activity in behalf of the Com- 
munist movement was some vague alleged “beliefs 
and associations.” 


History of Passports 

American passports, of course, are valuable 
documents and well worth all this trouble that the 
Communists have gone through to get them. Our 
passport requests foreign governments to let the 
bearer, an American citizen, pass safely and 
freely and to give him all lawful aid and protec- 
tion. It invokes for him the full prestige of the 
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United States Government, and foreign govern- 
ments usually accept it as meaning that he is a 
reputable person. 

The passport has also become a practical neces- 
sity for travel. Today 75 percent of all countries, 
including most of Latin America, require foreign- 
ers, including Americans, to have passports for 
entry; and we ourselves require Americans to ob- 
tain passports for travel outside the Western Hem- 
isphere because we are still in a state of national 
emergency. 

We have made it easy, however, to meet this re- 
quirement. We issue nearly three-quarters of a 
million passports each year, each one valid for a 
maximum of 4 years. We refuse only an infini- 
tesimal number. 

Much of the meaning of even the very few but 
very important refusals became academic, of 
course, in June 1958, when the Supreme Court’s 
ruling was handed down. Since then, as we antici- 
pated, there has been a flood of applications from 
persons with records of Communist affiliations or 
activities. Some of them had previously been de- 
nied passports, but many had never previously ap- 
plied. Many we know a great deal about, and none 
of it is good. Others we would like to know more 
about, but the Department of State is no longer in 
a position even to inquire, much less investigate, 
whether any such applicant is a Communist Party 
member or how dangerous he may be. There is 
quite a difference, for example, between a known 
courier and a harmless fellow traveler. 

This flood of applications continues today. The 
Communists are getting passports while they can. 
Naturally, in all these cases the Department’s pre- 
vious policy has had to give way and passports 
have been and are being issued to all these people. 


Legislation Required 

Immediately following the Supreme Court de- 
cision, Secretary Dulles sent Congress a draft 
bill to provide the specific legislative authority 
which the Court held was lacking. He wrote to 
the Congress: ° 

I think there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 


we are today engaged for survival in a bitter struggle 
against the International Communist Movement... . 


*For text of the Secretary’s letter, together with a 
message from the President to the Congress and a state- 
ment by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy on the subject 
of passport legislation, see ibid., Aug. 11, 1958, p. 250. 
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[This] Movement seeks everywhere to thwart United 
States foreign policy. It seeks on every front to in- 
fluence foreign governments and peoples against the 
United States and eventually by every means, including 
violence, to encircle the United States and subordinate 
us to its will. The issuance of United States passports 
to supporters of that Movement facilitates their travel 
to and in foreign countries. It clothes them when abroad 
with all the dignity and protection that our Government 
affords. Surely, our Government should be in a position 
to deny passports to such persons. 


President Eisenhower urgently endorsed the 
legislation, saying: “Each day and week that 
passes without it exposes us to great danger.” 

What must such legislation do? 

Again, the President has expressed it well. He 
said: 

In exercising these necessary limitations on the is- 
suance of passports, the executive branch is greatly con- 
cerned with seeing to it that the inherent rights of 
American citizens are preserved. Any limitations on the 
right to travel can only be tolerated in terms of over- 
riding requirements of our national security, and must be 
subject to substantive and procedural guaranties. 


Simply stated, what we need is legislative au- 
thority which will allow the Secretary of State 
to deny passports to hard-core supporters of the 
international Communist movement. We believe 
such denial should occur under due process of 
law, including judicial review. We believe that 
it should apply only to those who knowingly en- 
gage in activities—not merely hold beliefs or have 
associations—but engage in activities in further- 
ance of the international Communist movement 
or who are going abroad to engage in such ac- 
tivities. 

We do not seek statutory passport authority 
to stifle criticism of this Government or its poli- 
cies. We do not believe that the passport should 
or can be used to restrict the movement of people 
who hold political, social, or economic opinions 
which are not of the orthodox American variety. 

We do not seek or want authority to deny pass- 
ports to any whose travel or activity abroad is 
merely an embarrassment to our country. I be- 
lieve that the United States is strong enough to 
survive embarrassment if we must. 

Neither do we wish to penalize loyal Ameri- 
cans who at one time, before the nature of the 
Communist conspiracy became as crystal clear as 
it is today, may have sympathized with Com- 
munist theories or even belonged to Communist 
organizations in this country. 
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All we seek, and what I feel we must have, is 
the capacity to protect ourselves by denying pass- 
ports to those relatively few hard-core, active 
Communist supporters who are not ordinary 
American citizens and whose travel abroad con- 
stitutes a danger to the United States. 

Much has been said concerning the constitu- 
tionally protected “right to travel” of an Ameri- 
can citizen, Communist or not. I believe we 
should understand such terms thoroughly, for they 
are central to this issue. 

Our Constitution can and does guarantee the 
citizen’s freedom to travel among the 50 States 
in the Union. However, it obviously does not 
and cannot guarantee any right of an American 
citizen to enter any foreign country. We do not 
recognize the right of any alien to enter our own 
country except as we, as an act of sovereignty, 
grant him permission to do so. 

An excellent example of a foreign regime exer- 
cising sovereignty in this way is the Chinese Com- 
munists. For nearly 2 years now, some 25 Ameri- 
can newsmen representing the major foreign 
newsgathering organizations of this country have 
had and still have American passports valid for 
travel to Communist China, but that regime has 
refused to let them enter. 

The constitutionally protected “right to travel” 
abroad, therefore, is really only the right to leave 
the United States, and I certainly agree that this 
right is part of the liberty of which the citizen 
cannot be deprived without the due process of law 
of the fifth amendment. However, like any other 
constitutional right, it is not absolute and may 
be abridged by society for good and sufficient rea- 
sons involving its own protection so long as due 
process is observed. 

In the case of passports “due process” means 
that the Secretary of State cannot be arbitrary or 
capricious but must have sound reasons for re- 
stricting an individual’s right of exit. It means 
that he must tell the individual the reasons for 
his action in sufficient detail and under such cir- 
cumstances that the individual may have an op- 
portunity to show the reasons untrue. Such cir- 
cumstances should include a full hearing and re- 
view within the Department of State and ulti- 
mately, of course, the right which now exists to 
appeal to the courts. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
even such citadels of democracy and individual 
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rights as the United Kingdom, France, and Can- 
ada do not provide for any judicial review of 
passport denials. In those and other free coun- 
tries passport denials are matters strictly within 
the jurisdiction of the executive branch, from 
whose decision there is no appeal. 

There is one other essential of passport legisla- 
tion which is much misunderstood, and that is the 
necessity for the Government to be able to utilize 
confidential information as part of the basis of its 
decision. 

I can say bluntly that any legislation concern- 
ing denial of passports to Communist supporters 
would be meaningless and would not achieve any 
purpose if it prohibited the Government from 
utilizing confidential information. Almost with- 
out exception, dangerous cases in the Communist 
area involve confidential information and investi- 
gative sources. Indeed, the more recent and 
meaningful our information is, the more likely 
it is that it has come from current confidential 
investigative sources within the Communist 
movement. 

The Government has a legitimate and overrid- 
ing interest in maintaining the security of these 
investigative sources and methods. If faced with 
the unpalatable choice between exposing and there- 
by destroying a valuable and continuing source of 
information about the activities of the Communist 
conspiracy and issuing a passport to an individual 
member of that conspiracy, the Government has no 
alternative but reluctantly to issue the passport as 
the lesser evil. 

Some people feel that the use of confidential in- 
formation in such cases means using vague and un- 
substantial gossip or allegation that will not stand 
the light of day. This is nonsense. In the first 
place, if one is prepared to believe that the Secre- 
tary of State, who must personally decide passport 
appeals cases, would actually base a considered 
decision upon anything less than substantial and 
corroborated evidence, then one must believe that 
our country’s security is in far greater danger than 
from the capricious denial of passports. In the 
second place, confidential information is almost 
always a small part of any total case, although 
usually essential because of the clear proof it pro- 
vides. Most of every case can be fully and pub- 
licly disclosed. 

Beyond this, however, we believe, based on a 
careful review of the Communist cases we have 
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had in the past, that in every case the Govern- 
ment can provide a fair summary of even the 
confidential information, both to the applicant and 
to the courts. Such a fair summary would in- 
clude all the pertinent reasons for which the pass- 
port is denied and would exclude only those 
details required to protect confidential sources of 
information. 

I would have no objection to any legislation re- 
quiring the Government in all cases to provide 
such a fair summary of the content of any confi- 
dential information relied upon. 


The Clear and Present Danger 

One other thing should be clear. What we are 
talking about is not a criminal proceeding in 
which someone is being tried or punished for past 
actions but an administrative process which at- 
tempts to predict someone’s future course of ac- 
tion, if he travels abroad, and to balance its po- 
tential danger to the United States against the 
desirability of facilitating the travel and giving 
him protection while he is performing it. These 
are services which the Government should extend 
to its citizens, but they are not inviolable rights 
which the individual can demand no matter what 
the menace to society may be. 

Even having said this, however, much about 
this subject remains repugnant to Americans. 
The use of “confidential information” in any kind 
of proceeding, judicial or not—indeed, any sort 
of governmental restriction, whether on travel or 
passports or any other activity of the individual— 
these are things which we will never like and 
which, I hope, we never accept apathetically. 

Here, however, I believe, we must face squarely 
one fact which is inherent in every aspect of this 
matter which we have been discussing today. 
That is, simply stated, that our Nation, although 
not technically at war, assuredly is not at peace. 
We face, almost on a daily basis, actual threats 
to our national security and to our very existence 
which very clearly are the equal of any threats 
we have ever faced in peace or war. One need 
only think of the implications of Berlin today or 
the countless crises of the past decade to realize 
that the “cold war” is a contradiction in terms. 

This uneasy situation of “not peace, not war” 
is something entirely new to our experience. It 
places a tremendous strain upon our governmental 
and constitutional institutions, for it blurs lines 
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which had always previously been considered 
sharp and clear. 

It used to be that when our Nation was not at 
war it was truly at peace. Certain rules obtained 
and governed our lives in peacetime. These rules 
were evolved over a century and a half by and 
for a free people who since the earliest days of 
their history had been faced by no serious ex- 
ternal threat to their freedom or their national 
existence. Occasionally war came, and there was 
a clear line of demarcation. War was declared 
and waged with certain formalities. During war- 
time certain special rules obtained because the Na- 
tion temporarily required the subordination of 
individual desires to the overall national effort. 
These special rules, while repugnant, were con- 
sidered tolerable for the limited duration of the 
war. When the war was over, other prescribed 
formalities occurred; the Nation was at peace 
again, and the special wartime rules, which were 
usually incompatible with complete constitutional 
freedom, were dropped. 

This sharp demarcation between peace and war 
does not exist today. International communism 
has thrown away the rule book. It does not con- 
sider itself ever at peace. It is always totally 
mobilized to advance its aim of world domination. 
It does not recognize any of the accepted rules of 
international or legal or human conduct except 
when, and only for as long as, those rules may 
suit its purpose. 

This situation creates an unprecedented threat 
both to our liberty and to our very existence. Our 
response must include a recognition of these 
changed circumstances or risk the loss of existence 
and liberty together. 

The threat, moreover, will continue to exist, 
perhaps for many years in the future. This 
makes it imperative that whatever response we do 
adopt must be one that we can indefinitely sus- 
tain and without endangering the strength or the 
integrity of our basic and cherished institutions 
which we are seeking to protect. 

I believe that such a response is possible to a 
free people. I believe that our institutions—our 
Constitution, our laws, and our form of govern- 
ment—are strong enough and flexible enough to 
adjust to these changed circumstances, just as 
they have adjusted to many changes in the past. 

I have tried to illustrate what I mean by sug- 
gesting, in the limited but important field of pass- 
port policy, a procedure which meets these cri- 
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teria. It meets, I believe, the most pressing re- 
quirements of national security. It does so by law 
and under the Constitution. I think, for the rea- 
sons I have given, that adequate passport legisla- 
tion is essential to our security. But let me be 
very clear. I do not believe that this piece of 
legislation will eliminate all the dangers which 
we face from the Communist conspiracy or even 
all of those which it is intended to counter. 

I do believe that adequate passport legislation 
is a necessary and integral part of the screen of 


weapons we have raised against the conspiracy 
and that it will seriously cripple the effectiveness 
of that conspiracy. ‘ 

I do believe, finally, that all our weapons to- 
gether, wisely and effectively used, will contain 
the internal menace of the Communist conspiracy 
within tolerable limits while our military 
strength deters its worldwide menace and our for- 
eign policy seeks to replace its threat with a just 
and durable peace. 


The Role of Labor in African Development 


by Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs’ 


It is a real pleasure to have this opportunity 
to meet with representatives of the American 
labor press and to note the interest that you have 
displayed in a very important topic; namely, that 


of African development and the role of labor in 
that development. 

Before I launch into my subject, however, a 
few notes of general background are in order, 
for one cannot discuss any aspect of modern 
Africa without some basic understanding of the 
diverse nature of the continent and its peoples. 

Visitors to the United States are often over- 
whelmed by its size and the complexity of its 
society, and they leave after a few weeks or even 
months with a feeling that they have had no more 
than a passing contact. It is equally and possibly 
more difficult for us at this distance to gain an 
understanding of Africa, with its 200 million in- 
habitants speaking over 700 languages and repre- 
senting all stages of development, from the most 
primitive to the most modern. 

Geographically, Africa is huge, almost four 
times the size of the United States. The continent 
has a north-south extension of 5,000 miles, and 
the east-west distance is 4,600 miles. By com- 
parison the United States extends 2,800 miles 


* Address made before the Eastern Labor Press Con- 
ference at New York, N.Y., on Mar. 20 (press release 206). 
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from east to west, and from the southernmost tip 
of Texas to the Canadian border it is only 1,600 
miles. 

Nor can one speak of Africa as a homogeneous 
whole. Politically, for example, it has more than 
twoscore different entities, including 10 inde- 
pendent states, 6 United Nations trust territories, 
and the numerous dependent territories of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain. 
For general purposes of understanding, therefore, 
it is useful to think of there being at least three 
Africas—although geographers, social scientists, 
and ethnologists would widely differ on this defi- 
nition. These three Africas could be described 
as: (1) North Africa—including the Muslim 
Arab-Berber North Africa of the Mediterranean 
littoral and extending, for our purposes, over to 
the horn of Africa, which includes Christian 
Ethiopia and the Muslim peoples of the various 
Somali lands; (2) the multiracial areas of East, 
Central, and South Africa—the area where white, 
Asian, and African are settled side by side; and 
(3) the predominantly Negroid areas of West 
Africa, where the white man is present as a tech- 
nician, trader, administrator, missionary, or 
teacher, but not as a permanent settler. 

- Of the population of Africa, estimated roughly 
at 220 million, some 6 million are European or of 
European origin, principally concentrated in Al- 
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geria and East, Central, and South Africa, and 
750,000 are Asians, mainly Indians, living largely 
in East and South Africa. 

Religiously, 80 million or more Africans, in- 
cluding Arab, Negroid, and mixtures of races, are 
Muslim, mainly concentrated in the North, Sa- 
hara, and East coastal regions, and about 20 mil- 
lion are Christians, spread throughout Ethiopia 
and the sub-Sahara area. The majority of sub- 
Sahara Africans, however, are still pagan or 
animist. 

As a final note of general introduction, sub-Sa- 
hara Africa is not the lush rain-forest area of 
popular imagination. With the exception of the 
Gulf of Guinea and the Congo regions, much of 
sub-Sahara African lands are arid and lack of 
water is an acute problem in vast regions, some 
of which have heavy rainfall concentrated only 
in brief periods. 


Status of African Development 


Although the continent is rich in natural re- 
sources, economic development is proceeding so 
slowly that Africa dropped from 2.3 percent of 
the world’s income in 1988 to 2 percent in 1949. 
In that same period the United States jumped 
from 26 percent to 41 percent of the world’s in- 


come, and later reports indicate that the gap be- 
tween the two is becoming even greater. 

Newly independent states are appearing in 
rapid succession, and while the position of the 
United States Government on this development 
is well known I should like to restate it here, in 
the words of Secretary Dulles at Cleveland last 
November :? 


The United States supports political independence for 
all peoples who desire it and are able to undertake its 
responsibilities. We have encouraged and we rejoice at 
the current evolution. 

We must, however, recognize that under present condi- 
tions newly created nations face a formidable task. ... 
There is great danger that newly granted independence 
may turn out to be but a brief interlude between the rule 
of colonialism and the harsh dictatorship of international 
communism. 

The fact of that risk must not, however, lead us to 
abandon our basic faith in the right and capacity of 
peoples to govern themselves. What is needed is to re- 
inforce that faith with a resolve to help the new nations 
to solve their problems in freedom and thus to preserve 
their newly found independence. 


? BuLLETIN of Dec. 8, 1958, p. 897. 
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African economic development has not kept 
pace with political changes, and this provides us 
with some sidelights on the African personality. 
Whether or not they are fully aware of the dan- 
gers as well as the responsibilities of independ- 
ence, Africans today feel a great need for dignity 
and equality, are rebelling against inferior status 
and treatment, and are seeking self-determination. 


Role of Labor in Africa 


When we consider the role of labor in the devel- 
opment of Africa, we should be aware of these 
psychological and emotional elements in the char- 
acter of the African worker. Wage rates for 
African workers, for example, are substantially 
lower than for other workers in the same estab- 
lishments and the rate for the job agitation repre- 
sents more than a demand for additional pay, as 
important as that may be. It represents a striv- 
ing for status and an effort to remove a stigma. 

Much has been said about the dominant role of 
labor in African independence movements and the 
basic importance of mature and responsible labor 
unions in the development of stable regimes. It 
is important to recognize, however, that in order 
to maintain itself a labor union must do some- 
thing for its members and must do so continually. 
It may well be that the most difficult problem of 
the unions in all underdeveloped countries is pre- 
cisely how to produce benefits and improvements 
for the membership in economic situations where 
there is stagnation or where development is so 
slow that pressure for higher wages and steadily 
improved conditions can lead only to grave distor- 
tions in the economies. Union restraint in such 
situations often leads to internal dissatisfaction 
and invites attack from those who have the doubly 
evil purpose of subverting the unions and creating 
general instability. 

It is apparent that the only real answer to this 
dilemma is as rapid an economic development as 
these societies can absorb and that the greatest 
contribution that can be made from the outside to 
the growth of responsible and democratic unions 
in Africa is that of economic and technical assist- 
ance. Developing economies mean more and bet- 
ter jobs, and with such development the labor 
movement can do much for its members and retain 
their loyalty and support. 

Whatever the rate of economic development, 
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there will be constant need of labor statesmanship 
in gearing the demands of labor to the strength 
and vitality of the economy in general and of the 
individual enterprise in particular. And an 
equal amount of statesmanship must be displayed 
by employers and especially by governments in 
the promulgation and administration of the labor 
laws that become necessary for the regulation of 
labor market relationships. 


Basis for Trade Unionism 

It may be well to pause at this point for a brief 
examination of the basis for trade unionism in 
Africa. I have noted that we are confronted 
with more than one Africa, and, in view of the 
extremely uneven development, it would be mis- 
leading to use an overall figure on wage earners, 
even if such a figure were available. In the 
United States we know that in a population of 175 
million there are almost 51 million wage earners, 
including those in agriculture. In other words, 
about 29 percent of our entire population is in the 
wage-earning group. What are the figures for 
Africa, in parts of which the population has yet 
to learn about money wages? 

In its Directory of Labor Organizations in 
Africa, issued last year, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor was able to supply comparable fig- 
ures on wage earners in only 13 of the 40 African 
countries and territories listed. Even in some of 
these the only information available is 5 or 6 
years old. According to these figures, less than 10 
percent of the population in vast areas of the 
continent can be listed as wage earners, some areas 
showing as little as 2 and 3 percent. 

These few workers, most still in the process of 
learning how to read and write and to work for 
money wages, may not present themselves as a 
likely field for trade union organizing activity. 
Trade union membership claims are highly unre- 
liable in a situation of this kind, but the Depart- 
ment of Labor Directory reports an overall mem- 
bership of about 3 million, about half of them in 
affiliates of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). In view of the 
known difficulty in collecting dues and maintain- 
ing membership records, there is no way of know- 
ing how many would be classed as union members 
by American standards. This is not to say that 
these claimed members could not be counted on, 
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together with many others, to follow union 
leadership. 

Wage demands are based not only on the stated 
needs of the workers but on such considerations as 
increasing productivity and on the argument that 
higher wages generate the buying power that is 
essential to the health of the economy. It is well 
known that established unions in Europe and the 
United States employ experts who lay the basis 
for wage demands by exhaustive study of statis- 
tical and other information, often supplied by 
governments, and thus produce the most effective 
demands possible. Consider the situation of a 
young African union—and most of them are very 
young—without experts of this kind, with inex- 
perienced leaders, and with no basic data. Mem- 
bership dissatisfaction with wages and working 
conditions too often combines with other feelings 
of frustration to produce situations that may erupt 
into spontaneous strikes that only create greater 
problems. 


Training for Labor Leadership 


It becomes apparent that training for labor 
leadership should have a high priority in pro- 
grams for African development. A number of 
trade union leaders and government officials con- 
cerned with labor affairs have been brought to the 
United States by the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Department of State to 
study practices here. Two such teams of five men 
each are expected from Ghana within the next few 
weeks. 

In the case of trainees from Africa it is neces- 
sary to guard against the likelihood of personal 
experiences that may adversely affect the value of 
the training itself. We must recognize that, al- 
though we may be fully aware of the progress we 
are making in the area of race relations in the 
United States, the African visitor will judge us 
entirely on his own experiences here. 

It is in this field that we can render intangible 
but real and lasting aid to the new African states. 
We help ourselves and our friends in Africa by 
recording steady progress toward the solution of 
our own problems in the field of race relations. 
The press, including the labor press, is in a unique 
position to further this effort in its normal func- 
tion of influencing public opinion. It is well for 
the American public to be kept constantly aware 
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of the effects abroad of our daily experience in this 
important area of human relations. Our actions 
speak more loudly than do our official pronounce- 
ments, and they provide the basis on which others, 
and especially Africans, judge our actions in ap- 
parently unrelated fields. 

Whether the training for trade union leader- 
ship is carried on at home or abroad, it is obvious 
that it should be adapted to the specific needs of 
the trainees. In the case of those visiting the 
United States, special emphasis must be placed on 
training activity that is adapted to conditions in 
the trainee’s own field of activity at home. The 
ICFTU, which numbers among its affiliates the 
AFL-CIO and the United Mine Workers of 
America, has taken trainees abroad and has now 
made a notable beginning on training in Africa 
with the establishment of its Labor College at 
Kampala in Uganda. The college has an inter- 
national staff, including an American. Thirty- 
two trainees from 12 countries and territories have 
just concluded the first 4-month course. The 
ICFTU hopes eventually to staff this school en- 
tirely with Africans, using men who have had 
foreign travel and study as well as study and trade 
union experience in A frica. 

African development also calls for vastly ex- 
panded programs of technical training, much of 
it geared to the needs of workers coming from 
primitive tribal life and adjusting to the discipline 
of industrial activity and urban living. Reports 
of “target employment”—working only long 
enough to buy some desired article—serve to point 
up the complexity of this problem. Employers in 
highly developed countries with already urbanized 
workers are frequently plagued by high labor 
turnover, and it is not to be wondered at that it 
should be a problem in Africa. It is not enough 
to deplore the practice of target employment as 
the whimsical behavior of the African worker. 
It should be pointed out that in the absence of any 
specific target, such as a watch or a bicycle, he 
might not have come in the first place. On the 
other hand, the American or European worker 
generally has broader and more long-term goals, 
such as education for his children and security 
against unemployment and in his old age. Tribal 
life does not involve formal education, and the 
tribe takes care of all its members. As a matter 
of fact, unemployed Africans are frequently re- 
turned to their home communities because it is 
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known that they will at least have food and shelter 
there. 

Our concern here, however, is with the problem 
of holding workers and increasing their produc- 
tivity through training and experience. Many 
employers and missionaries have solved one of the 
underlying problems by encouraging the men to 
bring their families with them and by maintaining 
community programs, including training in home 
arts for the wives and mothers. 

With appropriate incentives and training, 
Africans are demonstrating their ability to adjust 
to the requirements of modern industry and to 
achieve a high degree of proficiency. Two years 
ago a Belgian worker at a smelter in the Belgian 
Congo would be called on in a situation requiring 
“problem solving” and supervisors believed this 
would always be the practice. Today in a similar 
situation a Congolese worker may be called on to 
solve the problem. 

In January of this year, the International Labor 
Organization established its first field office in 
Africa, at Lagos in Nigeria. One of the functions 
of this office is to supervise an expanding program 
in the field of technical training. The ILO has 
just decided to hold its first African regional con- 
ference in 1960, and this should do much to stimu- 
late the technical training program and bring to 
the attention of the entire continent the numerous 
other services of the ILO. 


International Labor Organizations in Africa 


I have mentioned the ICFTU Labor College at 
Kampala, and I should like to comment further on 
international labor and the development of Africa. 
When the ICFTU was founded in 1949 it had 
affiliates in three African countries. Today it has 
affiliates in 20 African countries and territories 
with a reported total membership of about 114 
million and hopes to establish soon a separate 
African regional organization, similar to its re- 
gional organizations for Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas. 

As a prelude to the regional organization, sub- 
regional committees are being established. The 
first of these, the committee for East, Central, and 
Southern Africa, is now functioning under the 
chairmanship of Tom Mboya, General Secretary 
of the Kenya Federation of Labor. The commit- 
tee has its headquarters at Nairobi. Yesterday 
[March 19] the ICFTU concluded its World Eco- 
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nomic Conference of Free Trade Unions at Ge- — 


neva, one of its purposes being the stimulation of 
increased aid to the developing areas of the world. 
I understand that officers and economists of the 
AFL-CIO took part in the conference, and I as- 
sume it will be reported and commented on in the 
labor press here. 

Three other international labor organizations 
are interested in Africa: the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions, largely in 
French-language areas of sub-Sahara Africa; 
the International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions, confined to parts of Arab Africa; 
and the Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU). The WFTU claimed African 
affiliates with a total membership of 77,000 at the 
end of 1957. Competent observers gave them only 
24,000 at that time and state that the number is 
even less now. 

The Communists do not appear to be embar- 
rassed by the scarcity of official WF TU affiliations 
in Africa and are busily promoting local “united 
front” activities and even international groupings 
including free trade unions. An example of this 
is the continuing drive for an Afro-Asian group- 
ing of unions, without respect to present affilia- 
tions. It is clear that the ultimate purpose is to 
bring African and Asian labor under Communist 
influence and direction. 

It is well known that, while free trade unions 
have difficulty in collecting dues from their finan- 
cially limited members and are handicapped by 
a lack of full-time organizers, the Communists, 
who make no pretense of collecting dues, often 
have adequately staffed operations. An important 
part of their activity is the recruitment of workers 
for trips to the Soviet-bloc countries, and while 
there are no figures available it is safe to say that 
hundreds of Africans make these trips every year. 
Under active Soviet Russian guidance, the Com- 
munists are also making a special point of identi- 
fying themselves with African independence 
movements. This is especially important in view 
of the part played by African labor in these move- 
ments. 

As Secretary Dulles stated in his Cleveland 
speech, the newly created nations “are marked out 
by international communism as special prey. It 
is classic Communist doctrine, enunciated by 
Lenin, that communism should initially stimulate 
‘nationalism’ in order to break the ties between 
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colonized areas and the colonial powers. Then 
communism should move in to ‘amalgamate’ the 
newly independent peoples into the Communist 
bloc.” We anticipate a continuing increase in this 
type of activity, and it has special pertinence for 
African labor unions closely identified with po- 
litical parties. 


Labor’s Political Role 

In parts of Africa overall illiteracy still ap- 
proaches 90 to 95 percent; consequently educated 
Africans are readily projected into positions of 
power and influence. As I have indicated, we 
find many of them with their unions in the fore- 
front of independence movements. They may also 
engage in political activity for the purpose of 
securing laws and regulations on guaranteeing 
freedom of association or basic trade union rights. 
In situations where these rights are already as- 
sured they may find political and legislative action 
more effective than trade union activity for the 
purpose of raising labor standards. As a matter 
of fact, the legislative route is often followed in 
the United States in areas where trade unionism 
is weak. With the Africans, however, there are 
additional reasons for the greater emphasis on 
political activity. The nature of their following 
is one explanation, and another is their own lack 
of training and experience in trade union activity. 
Again we see the need for expanded programs in 
the field of training for trade union leadership. 


Conclusions 

I should like to conclude by returning to a point 
I touched on earlier. I referred to the need of 
statesmanship on all sides in handling problems 
of economic development, and this raises a ques- 
tion on which there is some disagreement. There 
are those who say that, in vast areas of sub-Sahara 
Africa, health and well-being are more urgently 
needed than investment capital. They maintain 
that, in spite of technical training and education, 
labor productivity will remain low because of the 
lethargy resulting from the combined impact of 
disease, malnutrition, heat, and humidity. The 
amount of food may be adequate but it is habitual- 
ly lacking in proteins, and these experts advocate 
an increase in the amount of developmental cap- 
ital devoted to an improvement of the food supply. 
Others maintain that primary emphasis should be 
placed on capital investment in heavy industry, 
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leaving the standard of living at its present low 
level for some time. According to this argument, 
capital invested in heavy industry creates maxi- 
mum employment opportunities and gives the 
largest return in the shortest time to the communi- 
ty as a whole. I suppose a great deal of support 
can be found among honest and able men on both 
sides of this argument, and it is not my purpose 
to get into it here. I bring it up only because of 
the implications it has for the subject we are dis- 
cussing. 

It should be pointed out that the argument has 
to do with human beings and that, with the ex- 
ception of an unfortunately large part of the 
world—the Communist bloc—human beings of the 
20th century insist on having a voice in matters 
of this kind. We are told that the workers of the 
Conimunist part of the world favor the current 
emphasis on heavy industry, including armaments 
industry, as against improvement in their living 
standards, but it is obvious that they are given no 
choice. 

It is equally obvious that if the totalitarians 
were to take over in Africa they would arrive at 
decisions on these matters in the same way—with- 
out giving a choice to the worker. 

I believe it is safe to conclude that the free labor 
movements of Africa, spottily developed though 
they are, will have a strong voice in the direction 
which African development follows. They may 
favor the forced draft method, continuing present 
low standards of living and postponing enjoyment 
of some of the fruits of their labor. Or they may 
choose to take some of the benefits now and let the 
capital accumulation process take a little longer. 
No matter which path they choose, it should be 
their own choice. 


President Disapproves Increase 
in Tariff on Tartar Imports 


White House press release dated March 14 
White House Announcement 

The President on March 14 decided that he 
would not approve the increased tariff on im- 
ported tartaric acid and cream of tartar which 
the United States Tariff Commission had recom- 


mended. 
After a careful consideration of all of the facts 
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of these cases, the President concluded that 
escape-clause relief was not warranted. He 
stated his decision in identical letters to the chair- 
men of the Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The Presi- 
dent’s letter noted the irregular movements of 
production and imports and called attention to 
the decline in consumption which is partially at- 
tributable to the increased competition of substi- 
tute products. The President also discussed cer- 
tain unusual features of these cases arising from 
the fact that the two items in question are pro- 
duced by a single company producing a variety 
of products in the United States and abroad. 

On January 14, 1959, the Tariff Commission re- 
ported to the President the results of its tartaric 
acid and cream of tartar investigations under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended. The Commission found that 
escape-clause relief was warranted in both cases; 
two Commissioners dissented from the finding 
with respect to cream of tartar. One member 
did not participate in either case. 


President’s Letter to Committee Chairmen ! 
Marcu 14, 1959 
Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Under Section 7 of the 


Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, the United States Tariff Commission 
reported to me on January 14, 1959, the results of 
its escape clause investigations concerning tar- 


taric acid and cream of tartar. The Commission 
found that escape clause relief was warranted in 
both cases. Two Commissioners dissented from 
the finding with respect to cream of tartar, and 
one member did not participate in either case. 

I have carefully studied the facts of these cases 
and have had the benefit of the advice of the 
Trade Policy Committee and other departments 
and agencies of the Executive Branch. 

The Commission reports that sales of domestic 
tartaric acid and cream of tartar had declined 
from the high levels of the earlier postwar period 
but had made a significant recovery by 1956-57. 
Imports of tartaric acid increased materially in 
1951, fell by one-half by 1955, and then increased 


1 Identical letters were sent to Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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to a level somewhat above that of 1951. Cream 
of tartar imports have fluctuated without any sig- 
nificant trend; in 1957 cream of tartar imports 
were near the 1950 level. 

The consumption of tartar products has de- 
clined from the high levels of 1950 and 1951. 
Consumption increased in 1956 above the low 
volume of 1954-55 but declined again in 1957. 
This pattern is partially attributable, as the Com- 
mission’s report points out, to the increasing com- 
petition of substitute products. Citric acid, for 
example, has wholly displaced tartaric acid in 
some uses and partially displaced it in others. 
Similarly, phosphate-type baking powders have 
been increasingly competitive with tartar-type 
baking powders. To raise tariffs and thus in- 
crease the price of the products under investiga- 
tion would tend to encourage the additional de- 
velopment and use of alternative materials. This 
could mean a further loss of sales for tartar 
products. 

There is an unusual feature in these cases which 
creates difficulties in appraising the results of the 
Commission’s investigation. The two items in 
question are domestically produced by one com- 
pany. Cream of tartar and tartaric acid were 
made in one of the company’s plants which also 
produced Rochelle salts and nothing else. The 
production of all three items proceeds from the 
same basic raw materials. Although the propor- 
tion of each that can be produced from a given 
quantity of raw materials may be varied some- 
what, the report states that it is not generally 
economical in an integrated plant to produce only 
one or two of these products. The third product, 
Rochelle salts, is not included within these escape 
clause proceedings which were confined to tar- 
taric acid and cream of tartar. 

In addition, the financial experience of the one 
domestic producer involved is obscured somewhat 
by the fact that tartaric acid and cream of tartar 
sales account for less than one percent of the com- 
pany’s total sales of varied chemicals produced in 
its plants in the United States and abroad. In 
such circumstances, the calculation of profits on 
particular items of output must be based on more- 
or-less arbitrary divisions of numerous costs and 
charges. In the immediate cases, the producer’s 
financial data on tartaric acid and cream of tar- 
tar includes a share of the company’s total re- 
search, development, and general administration 
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expenditures. These expenditures are not, as 
two Commissioners point out, closely related to 
tartar operation. The research, development, and 
general administration charges to tartar opera- 
tions, moreover, are relatively large in compari- 
son with the company’s returns on those opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, for the period 1950 through 
1957 the producer reports net operating profits 
in two years on tartaric acid, profits in five years 
on cream of tartar, and substantial profits in every 
year on Rochelle salts. 

After a careful consideration of all of the facts 
of these cases, I cannot conclude that escape 
clause relief is warranted. The existing rates of 
duty for tartaric acid and cream of tartar should 
remain unchanged. 

Sincerely, 


-Dwieut D. ErseEnnHOWwER 


Development Loans 
Ecuador 


The United States and Ecuador on March 23 
signed a loan agreement at Washington, D.C., by 
which the Development Loan Fund will lend 
$4.7 million to help complete the Pan-American 
Highway between Loja and Macara in the south- 
ern part of Ecuador. For details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 209 dated March 23. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 1st Session 


Space Handbook: Astronautics and its Applications. 
Staff report of the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration. H. Doc. 86. February 24, 
1959. 252 pp. 

Summary of Hearings: Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tions. Staff report on hearings before the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Exploration, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, on H.R. 11881. April 15—-May 12, 
1958. H. Doc. 87. February 24, 1959. 46 pp. 

The International Geophysical Year and Space Research. 
Staff report of the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration. H. Doe. 88. February 24, 
1959. 36 pp. 

Survey of Space Law. Staff report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Exploration. H. 
Doc. 89. February 24, 1959. 60 pp. 

Investigations by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Report to accompany 8S. Res. 27. 8S. Rept. 
53. February 26, 1959. 6 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








G.A. Adopts Resolutions 
on Future of Cameroons 


Following are statements made in the resumed 
13th session of the U.N. General Assembly by U.S. 
Representatives Henry Cabot Lodge and Mason 
Sears during debate on the future of the trust ter- 
ritories of the Cameroons under French and Brit- 
ish administration, together with texts of the 
resolutions adopted in plenary session on March 18. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE ON FRENCH 
CAMEROUN, MARCH 10! 


My remarks today concern Cameroun under 
French Administration. On this subject we have 
before us the following: 

First, the draft resolution of Haiti, Italy, New 
Zealand, Paraguay, and the United States * calling 


for the unqualified independence of French Cam- 
eroun on January 1, 1960, and the termination of 
the trusteeship agreement on that date. 
Secondly, amendments presented by Burma and 
others referring to Prime Minister [Amadou] 


Ahidjo’s intentions to hold elections after 
independence.® 
Finally, amendments by Ghana and others call- 


ing principally for elections before independence.‘ 


Inasmuch as we now appear to be approaching a 
vote, it is fitting to express the United States atti- 
tude on these issues. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is, I think, no dispute 
over the necessity for terminating the trusteeship 
agreement or over the certainty that Cameroun 
will in fact be independent on January 1, 1960. It 
only remains for the General Assembly to fulfill 
its part in bringing about this significant event by 


* Made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) (U.S. delegation 
press release 3155). 

2 U.N. doc. A/C.4/L. 580. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.4/L, 583. 

*U.N. doe. A/C.4/L.581 and A/C.4/L.584/Rev. 1. 
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affirming the termination of trusteeship at this 
session. 

The main issue which we confront is whether or 
not the government which obtained the promise of 
independence and is now leading Cameroun to in- 
dependence shall be allowed to continue its work 
without further demands upon it from outside. In 
this connection, Mr. Chairman, we confront the 
amendments presented by Ghana and others call- 
ing for new elections prior to independence. 

The United States is opposed to these amend- 
ments and will vote against them. 

All the advice which the General Assembly has 
received from United Nations sources seems to us 
to be opposed to elections prior to independence. 
We have, first of all, the report of the visiting mis- 
sion,’ a highly expert group which has shown itself 
to be worthy of our trust and which, unlike prac- 
tically all of us here in this room, has actually gone 
to the country and has seen things for itself. 

The report of the visiting mission says that the 
election of December 23, 1956, in which the present 
government was elected to office was decided by 
universal suffrage, that the successful candidates 
stood for independence, that the election campaign 
and the voting proceeded normally in all but a very 
small section of the territory, and that the per- 
centage of people voting compared favorably with 
elections in other African states. The visiting 
mission concluded : 

There are certainly insufficient grounds ... for the 
holding of new general elections under United Nations 
supervision before the termination of trusteeship. Fur- 
thermore, it [the visiting mission] sees no reason why 
fresh elections to the Legislative Assembly should be a 
precondition of the attainment of independence. It must 
be remembered that it was the present Legislative As- 
sembly . . . which demanded and obtained from France 
the commitment to grant independence on 1 January 1960. 
It would be ironic if their representative character were 
to be called in question. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, we have the action of the 
Trusteeship Council. 


° U.N. doc. T/1427 and T/1434. 





‘) he members of the Trusteeship Council by an 
ov. whelming vote upheld the report of the visit- 
iny,nission that there is no reason to have en elec- 
Sof, (a Cameroun before January 1, 1960. The 
C4,; cil members who voted in favor of this posi- 
tif were: Burma, New Zealand, France, Haiti, 
1’, £ guay, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
lngst, China, Belgium, Australia, and Italy. 

je cally, there is the Government of Cameroun 
it.*4/—a government which is fresher from the 
pol », than the governments of the great majority 
of . ven those United Nations member states who 
hat. free elections. 

‘ne Prime Minister of Cameroun has persua- 
si\,/ly put the case to this Assembly in these words: 

{; is my responsibility, together with my Government 
an with the Assembly which has placed its trust in us, 
to ;,cepare my country for independence on 1 January 1960. 


In jess than a year we have to accomplish a major task. 
I «unnot concede that merely in order to please certain 


» people, whom we are urging to play their part as citizens 


in building up Cameroun, we should inflict on our country 
all the confusion of a pointless electoral campaign. I say 
this in all sincerity, having carefully weighed all my 
responsibilities. 

The proposals for new elections prior to inde- 
pendence are thus contrary to the best judgment of 
the Prime Minister of the country itself, contrary 
to the best advice of a visiting mission of the Trus- 
teeship Council which was sent to the territory, 
and contrary to the almost unanimous opinion of 
the Trusteeship Council, which is the United Na- 
tions Charter organ specifically charged with 
responsibility on trusteeship matters. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not cast doubt on the 
government which by peaceful methods has suc- 
ceeded in winning a commitment for immediate 
and complete independence. The United Nations 
must not support even indirectly those leaders, no 
matter how devoted to independence they may be, 
who exiled themselves from their country rather 
than renounce the use of force. 

The United States has heard no arguments or 
facts presented to this Assembly which are so over- 
whelming as to justify any reversal of the recom- 
mendations made by the visiting mission and the 
Trusteeship Council. Indeed we enthusiastically 
applaud the efforts of the Camerounian patriots, 
on the one hand, and the vision of the administer- 
ing power, on the other, which have made possible 
the independence of Cameroun. 
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The facts are perfectly clear. The present Gov- 
ernment of Cameroun was democratically and 
freely elected. And equally important, this is the 
government which has actually negotiated inde- 
pendence. Certainly its success in this regard 
entitles it to take its place among the great African 
nationalist movements of thisera. Let us keep our 
sense of perspective. 

The country will become independent in less 
than a year. It is now entering a period when 
constructive work and preparation for independ- 
ence must be undertaken in harmony and not in 
discord. The Prime Minister has informed us 
that, after the country is independent it must, as 
must every sovereign state, determine its final in- 
stitutions. He has told us that general elections 
will then be necessary to settle various constitu- 
tional and other questions and to help establish 
the final form of the institutions of a free and in- 
dependent Cameroun. The Prime Minister’s 
statement should put at rest any legitimate fears 
which might have been held about the willingness 
of the present government to base itself upon 
popular support. 

The time has now come for the United Nations 
to assist the freely elected government and the 
people of Cameroun in their task and not to raise 
further obstacles in their way. By agreeing that 
Cameroun should be independent, the General As- 
sembly at the same time will be expressing its con- 
fidence that an independent Cameroun is capable 
of holding its own free elections. Surely, Mr. 
Chairman, those who advocate that there should be 
a United Nations-supervised election prior to in- 
dependence do not believe that this would be the 
last fair election in Cameroun. They cannot 
think that. They cannot consider that an inde- 
pendent Cameroun is incapable of holding proper 
elections. If they thought this, one could only 
conclude that they think Cameroun is not yet 
ready for independence; and no one that I know 
of has said that. As Prime Minister Ahidjo said: 

It would be illogical to take the position that the As- 
sembly which was considered fit to ask for independence 
was now not considered suitable to receive it. 

For these reasons, the United States is con- 
vinced that it would be both unjust and disruptive 
for the General Assembly to recommend the dis- 
solution of the government which was responsible 
for bringing independence about. 

The United States will consequently vote 
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against all the amendments dealing with elections 
in document A/C.4/L.584. 

The United States will also vote against amend- 
ment 2(a) in the same document, designed to ab- 
rogate the decree of July 13, 1955. The Gov- 
ernment of Cameroun has enacted a broad and 
generous amnesty covering all but the most serious 
of crimes. This amnesty has, in fact, been de- 
scribed as one of the most sweeping amnesties ever 
enacted. This amendment amounts, in effect, to 
a recommendation that organizations which at- 
tempted to overthrow the government by force of 
arms should be backed by the General Assembly. 
We will, as I say, vote against this amendment. 

We do, however, accept the last amendment in 
the same document (A/C.4/L.584), which recom- 
mends the admission of Cameroun to the United 
Nations after independence. This was implicit in 
the original resolution. I am authorized to say 
that the cosponsors will incorporate this para- 
graph in the resolution without a vote. 

I now come directly to the amendments pro- 
posed by Burma and others, document A/C.4/L.- 
583. The United States appreciates this initia- 
tive to narrow the few remaining differences which 
exist, particularly on the question of elections. 
These amendments incorporate statements made 
by Prime Minister Ahidjo on the elections in sep- 
arate districts and on general elections after in- 
dependence. They thus underline the willingness 
and intent of the Government of Cameroun to 
pursue a democratic course and to continue to re- 
flect the will of the Camerounian people. They 
are, as the operative paragraph suggests, an ex- 
pression of confidence in the good faith and capa- 
bilities of the present government. 

At the same time we have some hesitation about 
provisions, especially the new operative para- 
graph, which deal with the course of action of a 
country after its independence. We could not 
have supported them had not Prime Minister 
Ahidjo accepted them in the spirit of conciliation 
and statesmanship which, I may say, in my opin- 
ion, he has shown throughout this entire debate. 

The cosponsors of the resolution have consulted 
on these amendments presented by Burma and 
others and are prepared to incorporate them in 
our resolution. In making this move we believe 
we have gone as far as possible toward reaching 
general agreement. We urge that this effort to 
conciliate the point of view of those who favor 
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elections be given its full weight and that the com- 
mittee join in unanimously welcoming Cameroun 
to independence without qualification. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by appealing 
to all members of this Assembly to join in help- 
ing to create the conditions under which this new 
country can assume the beginnings of nationhood 
in the most favorable atmosphere. 

It is in all truth an exhilarating experience to 
assist a people to attain their freedom and inde- 
pendence. Let us carry out our task in the spirit 
of the charter to the end that the peoples of 
Cameroun can forever be grateful for the help 
which the United Nations was able to give them 
at this crucial moment in their history. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SEARS ON THE BRITISH 
CAMEROONS, MARCH 11° 

First I want to say that we will vote for this 
resolution.” 

However, the Representative of Liberia has 
raised a point which creates a difficulty for us. 
It concerns her proposed amendment,® which calls 
for the holding of elections in the northern part 
of the territory under universal adult suffrage, 
including both men and women. 


Mr. Chairman, as a matter of principle, the 
United States strongly favors universal suffrage, 


including voting rights for women. It is actu- 
ally written into our Constitution. We are there- 
fore pleased that the elections in French Cam- 
eroun and also in the Southern British Cameroons 
have in fact taken place on the basis of full uni- 
versal suffrage, including women. 

The Representative of the United Kingdom ex- 
plained to us yesterday the similar position which 
is taken by his Government. However, he also 
pointed out the depth of influence of custom in the 
Northern Region, which denies the voting privi- 
lege to women, and the reluctance of the United 
Kingdom to compel a change rather than to én- 
duce it through democratic and educational 
methods. 

We also note that a recent conference among 
all three regions of Nigeria has decided that it 


* Made in Committee IV (U.S. delegation press release 
3154). 

TU.N. doc. A/C.4/L.582/Rev. 1. 
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was best not to force the issue of suffrage for 
women for the present. 

With that in mind, I would like to point out 
that, if the Liberian proposal were to be adopted, 
it would have the effect of calling upon the Ad- 
ministering Authority to organize a plebiscite on 
a basis which they could not carry out. For that 
reason, when the Liberian amendment comes to 
a vote, we regret to say we will have to vote 
against it. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SEARS, MARCH 13° 


Mr. President, considering that the first 13 
colonies to become independent in modern colonial 
history were the Thirteen Original States of the 
present United States, it would be unnatural if 
we did not take pleasure in assisting others to 
obtain their own independence by voting for the 
resolutions presented here tonight. 

In the course of our debates, which have pro- 
duced so many far-reaching decisions on behalf 
of the Cameroonian people, we have on more than 
one occasion been grateful for the assistance of 
the African leaders who have come here to repre- 
sent them. They have represented their country 
well. Prime Minister Ahidjo and Mr. [Daniel] 


Kemajou [President of the Legislative Assembly 
of Cameroun] and his associates have won the 
respect of all of us for the way they have pre- 


sented their case. Likewise Prime Minister 
[John] Foncha of the Southern Cameroons, for- 
mer Prime Minister [E. M. L.] Endeley, and Mal- 
lam Abdullahi of the Northern Region have been 
of the greatest assistance in advising us out of 
their political wisdom how we can best help the 
people. We have also benefited from the state- 
ments of the many Cameroonian petitioners who 
have gone to such trouble and expense to take part 
in our discussions. 

It is also fitting that we should express our ap- 
preciation for the cooperation which the British 
and French Governments have given to us and to 
the people of the Cameroons during the closing 
days of trusteeship. 

At all events, now that the 13th General As- 
sembly is almost over, we have enjoyed being with 
so many other nations in producing two acceptable 


*Made in plenary session (U.S. delegation press re- 
lease 3156). 
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resolutions concerning the termination of trustee- 
ship in the Cameroons. 

In the process, if we have differed with some of 
our friends, we respected their opinions; nor did 
any of us question the issue of independence. 

Altogether, the adoption of the resolution on 
French Cameroun by such a decisive vote and by 
nations representing Africa, Asia, Europe, and 
the Americas indicates overwhelming interna- 
tional recognition of the forthcoming independ- 
ence of that country. We were equally glad that 
the resolution on the British Cameroons received 
similar wide support. 

We believed that these votes were essential if 
West African nationalism, which we consider to 
be nationalism at its best, was to be properly en- 
couraged in the Cameroons. As in Ghana, in 
Guinea, in Togoland, and in Nigeria, West A fri- 
can nationalism in the Cameroons has proved the 
value of a determined but peaceful approach to 
national independence. 

The support which was given to both the reso- 
lutions has therefore made an essential contribu- 
tion to self-government in West Africa. This is 
most important, because the example of West 
Africa could have a most encouraging, if not a 
decisive, influence upon what we must all hope 
will lead to the early, peaceful, and orderly attain- 
ment of nationhood in what remains of dependent 
Africa, and believe me, Mr. President, nothing 
could be more important to the continued welfare 
of the United Nations. 

And, finally, Mr. President, let me say to the 
people of the Cameroons that they have our best 
wishes for their future. Thank you. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


French Cameroun '° 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1282 (XIII) of 5 December 1958 
requesting the Trusteeship Council to examine, as early 
as possible during the twenty-third session, the reports of 
the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
in West Africa, 1958, on the Cameroons under French 
administration and the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration, and to transmit them, with its observa- 
tions and recommendations, to the General Assembly not 


U.N. doc. A/Res/1349 (XIII) ; adopted by Committee 
IV on Mar. 12 (A/C.4/L. 580/ Rev. 1) by a vote of 56 to 
9 with 16 abstentions and in plenary session on Mar. 13 
by a vote of 56 to 0 with 23 abstentions. 
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later than 20 February 1959, to enable the Assembly, in 
consultation with the Administering Authorities, to take 
the necessary measures in connexion with the full attain- 
ment of the objectives of the Trusteeship System, 

Having ewamined the special report of the Trusteeship 
Council,” including the report of the Visiting Mission on 
the Cameroons under French administration and having 
also considered the observations of the Administering 
Authority on it, 

Taking into account the statements made in the Fourth 
Committee by the representatives of the Administering 
Authority and by the Prime Minister of the Cameroons 
under French administration, 

Noting with satisfaction the adoption by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Cameroons under French administration 
of the amnesty law of 14 February 1959 and the assurances 
given by the Prime Minister of the Cameroons that this 
law is being put into effect on the widest possible basis 
and with the least possible delay, 

Noting the statements of the representatives of the 
Cameroons Government that it welcomes the return of all 
Cameroonians who in recent years have left the country 
and invites them to re-enter normal life without fear of 
reprisal, 

Having been assured by the representatives of the Ad- 
ministering Authority and the Government of the Cam- 
eroons that there exist in the Territory freedom of the 
Press, of assembly and of political association, and other 
fundamental freedoms, 

Having been informed by the Prime Minister of the 
Cameroons under French administration that his Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree fixing 12 April 1959 as the 
date for elections to be held to fill the four seats in the 
Legislative Assembly allocated to the Sanaga-Maritime 
area, as well as two vacant seats in the Mbouda 
subdivision, 

Noting with satisfaction the statement of the Prime 
Minister of the Cameroons under French administration 
that there will be general elections after independence 
since such elections will then be necessary and useful 
in order to settle various constitutional and other 
questions, 

Noting the resolution adopted by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Cameroons on 24 October 1958, the con- 
clusions of the Visiting Mission and the declarations of 
the Administering Authority and the representatives of 
the Cameroons Government concerning the desire and 
readiness of the people of the Cameroons for independ- 
ence, 

Taking into account the declarations of the Adminis- 
tering Authority and the Government of the Cameroons 
under French administration that the Territory will be- 
come completely independent on 1 January 1960, and 
the assurances given by the representative of France 
that his Government will sponsor the application that 
will thereupon be made by the Government of the Cam- 
eroons to be admitted to membership of the United 
Nations, 

Having heard the views of the petitioners, 


"U.N. doc. A/4094. 
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1. Resolves, in agreement with the Administering Au- 
thority, that, on 1 January 1960, when the Cameroons 
under French administration becomes independent, the 
Trusteeship Agreement approved by the General Assembly 
on 13 December 1946 shall cease to be in force in accord- 
ance with Article 76 b of the Charter of the United 
Nations ; 

2. Expresses its confidence that, at the earliest possible 
date after the attainment of independence on 1 January 
1960, elections will be held for the formation of a new 
assembly which should take decisions regarding the es- 
tablishment, in their final form, of the institutions of the 
free and independent Cameroons ; 

3. Recommends that, upon the attainment of independ- 
ence on 1 January 1960, the Cameroons under French 
administration shall be admitted to membership of the 
United Nations according to Article 4 of the Charter. 


British Cameroons 2 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1282 (XIII) of 5 December 
1958 requesting the Trusteeship Council to examine, as 
early as possible during the twenty-third session, the re- 
ports of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in West Africa, 1958, on the Cameroons under 
French administration and the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration, and to transmit them, with 
observations and recommendations, to the General As- 
sembly not later than 20 February 1959, to enable the 
Assembly, in consultation with the Administering Au- 
thorities, to take the necessary measures in connexion 
with the full attainment of the objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System. 

Having examined, in consultation with the Adminis- 
tering Authority, the report of the Trusteeship Council, 
including the report of the Visiting Mission on the Cam- 
eroons under United Kingdom administration,” 

Noting the statements made in the Fourth Committee 
by the representatives of the Administering Authority, 
by the Premier of the Southern Cameroons, by the Leader 
of the Opposition in the Southern Cameroons House of 
Assembly, and by the Minister for Northern Cameroons 
Affairs in the Government of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria, 

1. Recommends that the Administering Authority, in 
pursuance of Article 76 b of the Charter of the United 
Nations, take steps, in consultation with a United Na- 
tions Plebiscite Commissioner, to organize, under the su- 
pervision of the United Nations, separate plebiscites in 
the northern and southern parts of the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration, in order to ascertain 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the Territory concerning 
their future; 

2. Recommends further that in the northern part of 
the Territory the plebiscite should take place about the 


2 U.N. doc. A/Res/1350 (XIII) ; adopted by Committee 
IV on Mar. 12 (A/C.4/L.582/Rev. 1) by a vote of 57 to 0 
with 24 abstentions and in plenary session on Mar. 13 
by a vote of 56 to 0 with 23 abstentions. 

* U.N. doc. T/1426 and Add. 1. 





middle of November 1959, that the people of the northern 
part of the Territory should be asked : 


“(a) Do you wish the Northern Cameroons to be part 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria when the Federation 
of Nigeria becomes independent? 

or 

“(b) Are you in favour of deciding the future of the 

Northern Cameroons at a later date?” 


and that the plebiscite should be conducted on the basis 
of the electoral register at present being compiled for 
the elections to the Federal House of Representatives ; 

3. Recommends further that the plebiscite in the south- 
ern part of the Territory should be conducted during the 
next dry season between the beginning of December 1959 
and the end of April 1960; 

4. Decides that the two alternatives to be put to the 
people of the southern part of the Territory and the quali- 
fications for voting in the plebiscite there should be con- 
sidered by the General Assembly at its fourteenth session ; 

5. Expresses the hope that all concerned in the Territory 
will endeavour to reach agreement before the opening of 
the fourteenth session of the General Assembly on the 
alternatives to be put in the plebiscite in the Southern 
Cameroons and the qualifications for voting in it; 

6. Decides to appoint a United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner who shall exercise, on behalf of the General 
Assembly, all the necessary powers and functions of super- 
vision,“ and who shall be assisted by observers and staff 
to be appointed by the Secretary-General in consultation 
with him; 

7. Requests the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner 
to submit to the Trusteeship Council a report in two parts 
on the organization, conduct and results of the plebiscites, 
the first part of the report, which shall deal with the 
northern part of the Territory, to be submitted in time for 
transmission to the General Assembly for consideration 
before the end of its fourteenth session ; 

8. Requests the Trusteeship Council to transmit to it the 
reports of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, 
together with any recommendations and observations it 
considers necessary. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


SEATO Council Meeting 

The Department of State announced on March 
25 (press release 221) the following U.S. delega- 
tion to the fifth annual meeting of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization Council at 
Wellington, New Zealand, April 8-10. 


U.S. Representative 


Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs 


“The Assembly on Mar. 13 elected Djalal Abdoh of Iran 
to be U.N. Plebiscite Commissioner. 
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U. 8. Council Representative 
U. Alexis Johnson, Ambassador to Thailand 


Senior Advisers 


Adm. Harry D. Felt, USN, Commander in Chief Pacific 

Robert H. Knight, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 

Thomas E. Naughten, Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Bangkok 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor of the Department 
of State 

Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs 

Francis H. Russell, Ambassador to New Zealand 


Advisers 


Robert C. Brewster, Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs Ff 

John Joseph Conroy, U.S. Member of the SEATO Perma- 
nent Working Group, Bangkok 

Sterling J. Cottrell, Political Adviser to Commander in 
Chief Pacific 

L. Randolph Higgs, Deputy Chief of Mission, American 
Embassy, Wellington 

Howard D. Jones, Adviser to the Special Assistant for 
SEATO Affairs, Department of State 

John Blake Lanum, Public Affairs Officer, American Em- 
bassy, Wellington 

J. Gordon Mein, Director of the Office of Southwest Pa- 
cific Affairs, Department of State 

Rear Adm. E. J. O’Donnell, USN, Regional Director, Far 
East International Security Affairs, Department of 
Defense 

Col. Lynn E. Witt, USAF, Commander in Chief Pacific 

Robert W. Zimmermann, Special Assistant for SEATO 
Affairs, Department of State 


Secretariat 

Dudley Miller, Executive Secretariat, Department of 
State 

Secretary of Delegation 


John R. Bartelt, Jr., Office of International Conferences, 
Devartment of State 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. 
Ratification deposited: United States, March 31, 1959. 
Entered into force: April 1, 1959. 
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Safety at Sea 


Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 

Acceptance deposited: Kuwait, January 12, 1959. 


International load line convention. Signed at London 
July 5, 1930. Entered into force January 1, 1933. 47 
Stat. 2228. 

Accession deposited: Kuwait, January 12, 1959. 


Telecommunication 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Ratification deposited: Iraq, February 4, 1959. 
Accession deposited: Republic of Guinea, March 9, 1959. 

Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958." 
Notification of approval: Iran, January 28, 1959, 


War 


Geneva. convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field ; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 

Adherence deposited: Mongolian People’s Republic, De- 
cember 20, 1958. 


BILATERAL: 


Canada 

Agreement governing tolls on St. Lawrence Seaway. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Ottawa March 9, 1959. 
Entered into force March 9, 1959. 


Ceylon 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709). 
Signed at Colombo March 13, 1959. Entered into force 
March 13, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











ICA Organizational Changes 


Press release 195 dated March 17 


Two major changes in the internal organization 
of the International Cooperation Administration 
were announced on March 17. 


*Not in force. 
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A new Office for Private Enterprise has been 
established. It will be responsible for ICA’s re- 
lations with private enterprise and for developing 
a country-by-country program designed to stimu- 
late substantially increased participation of pri- 
vate enterprise in the economic assistance and 
technical cooperation phases of the mutual se- 
curity program. 

This move is designed to enlist actively the re- 
sources and talents of private enterprise in the 
development of the free-world countries. Crea- 
tion of this new office reflects the views of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959. At that time ICA was urged to develop 
ways and means of expanding the role of private 
enterprise in advancing the foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States. It also is in line 
with the recent recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on World Economic Practices to President 
Eisenhower. 

The new office will work in close collaboration 
with the U.S. Department of Commerce, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, 
and other U.S. Government and international 
agencies concerned with the problem of increasing 
U.S. private enterprise participation in world 
development. 

One of the principal instruments for encourag- 
ing the participation of private enterprise in for- 
eign economic development has been ICA’s invest- 
ment guarantee program. This program will be 
continued as a component of the Office for 
Private Enterprise. 

The new office will be headed by Edwin H. 
Arnold, who has been Deputy Director for Tech- 
nical Services of ICA for the past 21% years. 
Mr. Arnold was formerly director and national 
vice president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He was engaged for many years 
in the chemical industry as president and chair- 
man of the board of the Arnold, Hoffman Co., 
Providence, R.I. 

In a second major move it was announced that 
all ICA technical services offices would hereafter 
report directly to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, who has 
served in an executive capacity with ICA and its 
predecessor agencies since 1948. 

To implement this move Stuart H. Van Dyke 
has been designated Assistant for Regional Pro- 
grams under Dr. FitzGerald and E. N. Holm- 
green as Assistant for Technical Services. Mr. 
Van Dyke has been Regional Director for Africa 
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and Europe for ICA since February 1956; Mr. 
Holmgreen has been Director of ICA’s Office of 
Food and Agriculture since 1951. 

This change is designed to centralize responsi- 
bility for all geographical and functional opera- 
tions under one deputy director. 


Revision of Consular Districts in Australia 


Department mailing notice dated March 24 

Effective April 1, 1959, the consular districts of Bris- 
bane and Sydney are redefined. The purpose of this 
revision is to transfer Norfolk Island from the Brisbane 
consular district to the consular district of the Consulate 
General at Sydney. 


Brisbane, Queensland (Consulate) 

The State of Queensland, all of the area of the Northern 
Territory north of the 20th parallel, the Territory of 
Papua, the Trust Territory of New Guinea, and the Trust 
Territory of Nauru. 


Sydney, New South Wales 

General) 

The State of New South Wales, the Australian Capital 
Territory, and Norfolk Island. 

This information supersedes the definition of these two 
consular districts as stated in the mailing notice of 
January 22, 1959.” 


(Supervisory Consulate 


Consular Agency at Las Palmas 


Department mailing notice dated March 25 

On March 31 jurisdiction over the consular agency at 
Las Palmas-Santa Cruz de Tenerife will be transferred 
from the Consulate General at Seville to the Embassy at 
Madrid. At that time the entire area of the Canary 
Islands, presently a part of the Seville consular district, 
will be incorporated into the consular district of the 
Embassy at Madrid. No other changes in consular 
districts in Spain will result from this transfer. 


Establishment of Post at Taiz, Yemen 


Effective March 16 the American Legation at Taiz, 
Yemen, was opened to the public. Raymond A. Hare is 
Minister to Yemen, resident at Cairo. Charles B. Fergu- 
son is Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, resident at the post- 


Confirmations 


The Senate on March 19 confirmed Thomas C. Mann, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, to be the rep- 
resentative of the United States on the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 23, 1959, p. 286. 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


What ICA Is Doing in Afghanistan. Pub. 6671. Near 
and Middle Eastern Series 31. 7 pp. Limited distribution. 


Address made by Robert M. Snyder, Director, U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission in Afghanistan, at Kabul, October 29, 1958. 


Information and Travel Tips. Pub. 6728. Department 
and Foreign Service Series 83. 4 pp. Limited distribu- 
tion. 


Some do’s and don’ts for safeguarding passports of trav- 
elers abroad. 


U.S. Participation in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Pub. 6731. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series I, 38. 36 pp. Limited distribution. 


Report by the President to Congress on the activities of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and the partici- 
pation of the United States therein for the year 1957. 


Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Agreements of the United States in Force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. Pub. 6762. 270 pp. $1.25. 


This publication lists treaties and other international 
agreements of the United States on record in the De- 
partment of State on January 1, 1959, which had not 
expired by their terms or which had not been denounced 
by the parties, replaced or superseded by other agree- 
ments, or otherwise definitely terminated. 


United States Educational Foundation in Iceland. TIAS 
4159. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Iceland, amending agreement of February 23, 1957. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Reykjavik October 2 and No- 
vember 27, 1958. Entered into force November 27, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4160. 2 pp. 
5¢. 

Understanding between the United States of America and 
Turkey, relating to agreement of January 20, 1958. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Ankara May 13 and June 9, 
1958. Entered into force June 9, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4161. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, amending agreement of January 20, 1958, as sup- 
plemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara No- 
vember 24, 1958. Entered into force November 24, 1958. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Program at Lima. TIAS 
4163. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, extending agreement of April 17, 1957. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Lima November 13 and December 24, 
1958. Entered into force December 24, 1958. 
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Africa 

G.A. Adopts Resolutions on Future of Cameroons 
(Lodge, Sears, texts of resolutions) . . - 

The Role of Labor in African a (Satter- 
thwaite) 4 

Asia. Promoting Better Unietstinling Between 
the U.S. and Asia (Murphy) . 

Australia. Revision of Consular Districts in pee 
Gata... 

Austria. President Rissnhower. ibeieives ‘Auatelon 
Book on U.S. Aid . 

Belgium. King Baudouin of Belgium To Visit. 
United States 

Bulgaria. United States ‘ont Bulgaria 1 ihesume 
Diplomatic Relations . ; 

China, Communist 

Promoting Better Understanding Between the U.S. 
and Asia (Murphy) a 

U.S. Expresses Concern at Actions ‘of ‘Chinese Com- 
munists in Tibet (Herter) . 

Claims. Germany Makes Prepayment « on “Debt ts 
U.S. for Postwar Economic Aid (text of U.S. 
note) . 

Communism. Paamports ana the Commentet Con 
spiracy (Hanes) ‘ 

Congress, The. Congressional Decusiente Relating 
to Foreign Policy . 

Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Mann) . js 

Consular Agency at Las Palmas . ; 

Establishment of Post at Taiz, Yemen . 

ICA Organizational Changes. . t 

Revision of Consular Districts in Australia : 

Economic Affairs 


Confirmations (Mann). . 
President — Increase in Tariff on Tartar 


Imports . 

Ecuador. Sibaieteent Leen 

France. Western ries Ministers Meet at Wash- 
ington ; 

Germany 

Germany Makes Prepayment on Debt to U.S. for 
Postwar Economic Aid (text of U.S. note) . . 

Promoting Better Understanding Between the U. s. 
and Asia (Murphy) . . 

U.S. Proposes Date and Place for "Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) . 

Western Foreign Ministers Meet at Washington . 

Japan. Promoting Better Understanding Between 
the U.S. and Asia (Murphy) . tg eres 

Mutual Security 

Development Loan (Ecuador) . 

ICA Organizational Changes . . 

President Eisenhower Receives Austrian Book on 
U.S. Aid 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. G.A. Adeots Bes- 
olutions on Future of Cameroons (Lodge, — 
texts of resolutions) . 

Passports. Passports and the Communist Con- 
spiracy (Hanes) é 

Presidential Documents. President Disapproves 
Increase in Tariff on Tartar Imports . 

Publications. Recent Releases . j Sih i 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization.  SEATO 
Council Meeting (delegation) : i er 

Spain. Consular Agency at Las Palmas . 

Tibet. U.S. Expresses Concern at Actions of 
Chinese Communists in Tibet (Herter) . ae" 


Treaty Information. Current Actions . 


Index 


U.S.S.R. U.S. Proposes Date and Place for Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers —" of U.S. and Soviet 
notes) $ ; 

United Kingdom 

Prime Minister Macmillan Visits Washington 
(Nixon, Macmillan) . ‘ 

Western Foreign Ministers Meet at ‘Washington R 


United Nations 

Confirmations (Mann) . . 

G.A. Adopts Resolutions on Future of ‘Cameroons 
(Lodge, Sears, texts of resolutions) ‘ 


Yemen. Establishment of Post at Taiz, Yemen . 
Name Index 


Eisenhower, President . 
Hanes, John W., Jr. . . 
Herter, Acting Secretary ; 
King Baudouin . ; : 
Lodge, Henry Cabot . 
Macmillan, Harold 

Mann, Thomas C . 
Murphy, Robert . 
Nixon, Richard M ; 
Satterthwaite, cain C 
Sears, Mason 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 23-29 


Vol. XL, No. 1033 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to March 23 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 195 of March 
17, 197 of March 18, 203 of March 19, and 206 of 
March 20. 


No. Date Subject 

209 3/23 DLF loan to Ecuador (rewrite). 

210 3/23 Meeting of Western Foreign Ministers. 
#211 3/23 Note to U.S.S.R. on submarine cables. 

212 38/23 Pakistan credentials (rewrite). 

213 3/23 Hanes: “Passports and the Communist 

Conspiracy.” 
*214 3/23 Arrival of King of Jordan. 
7215 3/23 ICA statement on McNamara case. 
*216 3/24 Biographic sketch of Mr. Dillon. 
*217 3/24 Three consulates in Western Pacific 
reopened. 
218 3/25 German debt payment. 
219 3/25 Murphy: Japan-America Society of 
Washington. 
*220 3/25 Educational exchange (Africa, Greece). 

221 3/25 SEATO delegation (rewrite). 

222 8/26 Herter: Chinese Communist activity in 

Tibet. 

223 3/26 Note to U.S.S.R. on German problem. 
*224 3/26 Schedule for NATO Council meeting. 
7225 3/26 CCIR ninth plenary assembly (re- 

write). 
226 3/27 Resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. 

7227 3/27 Denmark relaxes dollar-import con- 
trols. 

7228 3/27 Delegation to NATO ministerial meet- 
ing (rewrite). 

7229 8/27 Surplus-food aid to Haiti. 

7230 3/28 CCIR ninth plenary assembly (re- 
write). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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